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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


This paper is virtually a syllabus. It presents a conspectus of 
a piece of work which cannot be carried far by a single individual. 
Nevertheless the work is prompted by belief that the aim proposed, 
the method pursued, tentative results already obtained, and indi- 
cations to which even these provisional conclusions point, are worth 
something as a contribution to knowledge, and to the formation of 
scientific and social purpose. 

The study now to be indicated in outline is an inquiry into the 
methodology of the social sciences, not as it has been or might be 
developed abstractly, but as it has actually evolved in a single case, 
that case being regarded as to a certain degree necessarily typical of 
the logic of the social sciences in general. An important presuppo- 
sition of the study is that we are far from having exhausted the in- 
struction for present social theory which is to be obtained by study 
of the evolution of the social sciences. 

The study concerns itself directly with the scientific experience 
of one people only—the Germans. It may be indicated by the 
question : ‘‘ What does the evolution of the social sciences in Germany 
show about actual processes thus far experienced in gaining social 
sophistication ?” 

* Address delivered in outline before the American Sociological Society. 
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I will not defend, but I will explain, this choice of problem. 

It is doubtless beyond question that, with the single exception 
of the ethical enlightenment contained in Christianity, the world 
has learned more in the field of social science since 1800 than it 
had learned before since Plato. This being the case, it is worth 
while to study the experience of the Germans in this field during 
the past century, in the first place, for the general reason that in 
their experience stages which everyone must somehow pass through 
in reaching intellectual maturity are more distinctly in evidence 
than in any other national experience. This is not to assert that 
the knowledge to be credited to the work of the nineteenth century 
within the field of the social sciences was all gained by Germans, 
or that it has been confined to Germany. On the other hand, the 
intellectual and moral crises in which the limitations of knowledge 
have become conscious, in which determination to remove the 
limitations has become deliberate, and in which pursuit of the 
resolve has arrived at larger outlook and deeper penetration—all 
these processes have been more visible and in the aggregate more 
systematically correlated among the Germans than anywhere else. 

It may be that scholars among the English, the French, the 
Italians, and perhaps some of the other nations have actually 
passed from the eighteenth- to the twentieth-century plane of 
social enlightenment, on the purely intellectual side, by steps which 
were quite as independent and which would therefore be quite 
as instructive as the experience of the Germans. I venture no 
opinion upon that problem. I simply point out that the way- 
marks of the German progress are more easily detected and more 
variously attested. They are not as well preserved as we might 
wish, but, as compared with the memorabilia of other nations, 
they are as an intimate daily diary in contrast with those details 
of an ordinary life which would find place in public annals. 

In other words, the Germans have put on record a relatively 
complete intellectual autobiography. Not because it is German, 
but because it is human, because it records the experience through 
which all men’s minds have to find their way in order to arrive 
at our present stage of social sophistication, this German auto- 
biography is the most voluminous introduction in existence to the 
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particular type of self-knowledge that is taking shape in the modern 
social sciences. It is a commonplace that we do not fully know 
what we know, until we know it as it was gradually discovered in 
the process of eliminating previous misconceptions or of filling 
gaps where there had been no conceptions. For this reason review 
of the thought-processes involved in the evolution of German social 
theories is invaluable. 

More specifically, I find it worth while to study the progress 
of German knowledge in social science since 1800, second, because 
of the literal exhibit which this experience contains of advance in 
awareness that supposed facts which had satisfied might not even 
be facts, and if they were, they would not be sufficient; in aware- 
ness that previous solutions did not solve; that previous explana- 
tions did not explain; and that previous valuations did not con- 
vince. I find it worth while to study the expansion and deepening 

of German social science, not as the only textbook in which social 
science may be learned, but as the textbook in which the pragmatic 
process of learning social science is more explicitly exhibited than in 
any other available. Otherwise expressed, this German experience 
presents to us the plainest instance extant on a large scale of social 
science knowledge in the making. If this were the whole story, 

it would be reason enough for studying this German experience. 
But there is a third reason for studying the nineteenth-century 
evolution of German social science, and in my rating it is far more 
important than either of the two just stated, namely, the history 
either does or does not furnish a series of confirmations of a cardinal 
theorem in social psychology: Every social theory, and every type 
of social science is a function of practical problems which contemporary 
H men are attempting to solve. In other words, the thinkers of a 
; generation are tackling in more abstract form the problems with 
| which their whole society at the same time is busy in the concrete. 
The theories of scholars reflect the personal interest and the class 
bias of one or other of the groups that clash in the practical competi- 
tions of the same period. As these classes arrive at adjustments 
of their interests, as social institutions settle into arrangements 
accordingly, the corresponding theories become respectively 
orthodox and authoritative, or discredited and rejected. Domi- 
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nant dogmas in social science may accordingly be in effect the 
decrees of non-scientific men who have won social power by some 
kind of force not purely intellectual, and the dogmas may therefore 
have no better permanent right than that of might. The prevalent 
basic presumptions in the theory of economic distribution make a 
case in point, as I shall indicate later. 

In other words, one of the reasons why social theories are not 
impartially objective is that in every age of the world social theory 
has been one of the weapons of the class conflict then waging. 
Whether with conscious or unconscious class bias, the thinkers have 
been trying to solve the social problems of their time by assuming 
as self-evident more or less of one or another partisan conception 
of life then trying conclusions in the arena of social struggle. 
Social theory has been an ally now of one party, now of another, 
in the constant social conflict, instead of being an impartial observer 
in the white light of dispassionate science. 

We discover this vitiation of knowledge better in the past than 
in its manifestations in our own time. More precisely, if we make 
out this inexactness in our own time, the very perception is dis- 
counted by the possibility that our discovery is merely our own 
partisanship, bringing suspicion of improper bias against other 
partisans. We are much less liable to that charge when we point 
out the partisan preconceptions of men in the past, since there is 
less common interest between ourselves and partisans on either side 
of past conflicts than there is between ourselves and some living 
actors. We may therefore more conveniently learn the workings 
of men’s minds when engaged on social problems in general, by 
analyzing their mode of dealing with stages of social theory which 
are now closed incidents. 

The Germans are neither sinners above all others, in the matters 
just pointed out, nor are they exceptions to the rule. They have 
very strikingly illustrated the rule. Their experience, therefore, 
which as I have said is more plainly recorded than any other of 
equal scope, is the most instructive available evidence as to this 
ever-present human factor in knowledge processes. 

In the fourth place, the actual growth of social science in 
Germany presents a specific case of the interdependence of different 
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phases of social theory, or, as it is more customary to express it, 
of the dependence of one social science upon all the others. In the 
United States the workers in the various social sciences have not 
yet very generally admitted this interdependence, and those who 
have admitted it have usually done so with such reserve that the 
perception has had much less than its full value as a working influ- 
ence on their methods. The idea that no part of social science can 
progress very far at a time unless all parts of social science are ad- 
vancing at the same time, and unless each part is keeping step with 
all the rest—this idea is still fighting for its life. Few scholars in 
the United States deny it outright, but few make it a part of their 
effective beliefs. A large part of the difference between dead 
scholarship and live scholarship in the social sciences of today 
consists in contrasted degrees of the vitality of this perception in 
different men’s thinking. There is no clearer proof that objectivity 
and virility in social science depend upon actual evolution of social 
science as unified interpretation of a total human experience, than 
the nineteenth-century history of German social theory. I do not 
mean that many Germans made the generalization which I have 
stated, and acted consistently with it. I mean that the work 
which the narrowest German specialist did got its permanent rating 
in social science by serving or not serving to close some gap, or to 
improve some process, which had previously been defective through- 
out the range of the social sciences. This service as a subsidiary to 
social science in general is the final criterion of all presumed achieve- 
ment in any division of social science. 

The battle for the triumph of this perception is now on in the 
United States. The intellectual history of the next generation 
in our country will be a triumphal march or a disgraceful counter- 
march according as it succeeds or not in making this perception 
a commonplace in social science thinking. The line of advance 
in social science must follow a path to which this perception of 
the interconnection of all parts of human experience is one of the 
indexes. I am acquainted with no more immediately available 
equipment for this part of the impending struggle than familiarity 
with the facts in the case of German experience in the nineteenth 
century. That experience is all the more instructive because it wa 
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not thought out in advance. In spite of all the attempts at classi- 
fication and organization of the sciences, of which the Germans were 
so prolific, German social scientists exercised a degree of freedom 
in proposing their own problems and in selecting their own methods 
of work upon them, which left scarcely anything for the most 
extreme individualist to desire. Not because they wanted to, 
but because they had to in doing their best on the problems they 
had attacked, those free lances leaned one upon another and 
borrowed the one from the other, and co-operated with one another 
in proceeding from less to more knowledge of the social reality. 
We must, therefore, not make the mistake of treating this German 
experience as simply a solidarity, and therefore as only a single 
instance which could not serve as proof of a generalization. On the 
contrary, a multitude of independent German scholars, each follow- 
ing his own bent, sooner or later repeated, in some measure or 
other, the same experience. They found that each must be in turn 
historian, political philosopher, political scientist, political economist, 
moralist, etc., in order to satisfy his own conception of the procedure 
necessary to reach his results. This German experience then is not 
a single case, but hundreds of cumulative cases. Nineteenth- 
century German experience in the social sciences is a multitude of 
individual attempts to treat life analytically, resulting in as many 
conclusions that after all the last word about life must be synthetic. 

I name a fifth reason for the importance of the study which I 
am reporting. Without assuming that the social science of the 
world is expressed at its best today in the social science of Germany, 
it is safe to say that elements of value in each of the social sciences 
which are also of value to every other social science are more 
vividly in evidence in Germany than anywhere else. If we are 
familiar, therefore, with the social sciences as they are at present 
developed in Germany, we are able greatly to abbreviate our neces- 
sary methodological inquiries. Instead of going over points of 
controversy which are necessary preliminaries to advanced think- 
ing in social science, we are able to point to many concrete elements 
in the technique already adopted by German scholars which have 
only to be seen to be approved by everyone of sufficient training to 
be entitled to an opinion. At the same time, if we should attempt 
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to justify these same factors by formal argument, the great*majority 
of social scientists in the United States would meet us with active 
or passive opposition. A large part of the strategy of constructive 
social science in the next few generations in the United States 
must consist in conscious and deliberate practice of the composite 
methods of research which have achieved prestige in Germany 
in place of methods of unreal abstraction. These composite 
methods may be adopted in practice long before scholars are willing 
to accept the general principles of social relations which are funda- 
mental to the validity of these practices. To speak more con- 
cretely, no German scholar today of the first rank can be correctly 
represented by any label which designates a single one of the tradi- 
tional academic divisions of knowledge. On the contrary, each 
of them practices the technique of each of the divisions of knowledge 
as it is demanded by the particular problem upon which he is 
engaged. More exactly, each one of them is psychologist, historian, 
political philosopher, political scientist, and sociologist, whenever 
his problems call for the technique or results of either of these 
divisions of labor. It would be invidious to select a few names 
in order to substantiate this proposition. 

Assuming then this illustrative value of German experience, not 
because of specific doctrines which it has evolved, but because of 
inevitable tendencies in the logic of the social sciences which it 
has exemplified, it is first in order to make use of the work which 
has been done in reporting general German experience to get at 
the crises or problems in German society which German scholars, 
even the most abstract, were consciously or unconsciously attempt- 
ing to control. It should go without saying that the minor crises 
incidental to these larger ones must be interpreted as the more 
immediate social environment of each particular theorist. 

In the rough, then, I make out four cardinal problems which 
have presented the fundamental tests for German practical men 
and theorists alike since the middle of the eighteenth century. In 
a way each of them has been a factor in German life from the middle 
of the sixteenth century until the present moment. In another 
sense they have successively come into chief importance in the 
order in which I shall name them. 
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The first cardinal problem of the Germans was that of protecting 
the state against other states—the cameralistic problem. This task was 
more and more distinctly present to the German mind from 1555 to 
1765, and we may say that it virtually dominated all other public 


problems until 1815. 


The chronic condition of the European nations during the cameralistic 
period was war, and the primary task of government, especially in Germany, 
was creation of readiness for war. Under the circumstances, the most constant 
and pressing need of states was ready money. The men who elaborated 
either the theory or the practice of government for these German states had 
virtually to answer this question: “What program must a wise government 
adopt, in order first and foremost to be adequately supplied with ready money, 
and thus able to discharge the duties of the state in their various orders of 


My 


importance ? 

It came about that a big block of social theory was built up 
between 1555 and 1765, under stimulus of the distinct purpose to 
systematize programs of national conduct in such a way that the 
national governments might be as strong as possible in the military 
sense. Not only was there an extensive literature directly in the 
service of this purpose, but all the other literature within the field 


of social science in Germany was strongly affected by this dominat- 
ing note of the military and incidentally the fiscal necessities of the 
German states. Involved in these cameralistic theories, and in the 
viewpoint of other types of social thinking not avowedly in the 
interest of this immediate civic purpose, were innumerable dogmas, 
presumptions, inferences, and impressions which were more than 
administrative in the technical sense. They were presuppositions 
in the fields of history, political philosophy, political science, politi- 
cal economy, ethics, and social philosophy. Accordingly, they were 
in some sort and degree attempts to occupy the ground later covered 
by each of those sciences. The point is that not merely those por- 
tions of cameralism which were direct attempts to formulate means 
to the fiscal and military end, and which were therefore rational 
adaptations of resources to that end, were shaped by consideration 
of that end; but that the same end was used as a criterion of other 
things, possibly more important than itselfi—things that might 


* Small, The Cameralists, pp. 6-7. 
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show it to be a very temporary, local, and untenable end—in short 
that something merely incidental in the whole human process was 
allowed to take the place of arbiter over more important phases 
of the process, and thus to prejudice thought and action about 
the whole range of the social process. This sort of methodological 
fallacy was in possession of the ground until 1765, and to a consider; 
able extent until 1815. The next great steps in social theory could 
not be taken until the grip of this fallacy could be weakened. 
Meanwhile, as a general proposition, all German thinking in social 
science was a more or less direct and conscious attempt to interpret 
and direct the conduct of the Germans, and to philosophize this 
interpretation and conduct, with reference to the dominating idea of 
strengthening the state for defense and aggression in conflict with 
other states. The point which I am now urging is that in principle 
this central fact of the cameralistic period is typical of all thinking. 
It is always a question, to be sure, in what degree the controlling 
public problem of a generation affects the specific thinking of a 
given scientist or school of scientists. The actuality of this rela- 
tionship between the public problems and the specific scientific 
problem of all contemporaries is the main thing to be noted. 

It is impossible in this paper to justify the conclusions which I 
have reached provisionally, about the controlling public problems 
in Germany after 1815. I venture, however, to indicate them in 
brief. It is probably unnecessary to mention that the mutterings 
of the French Revolution and then the Revolution itself set back 
the indicated course of German social science more than a genera- 
tion. After the-great problem of the cameralistic period had been 
temporarily solved, the problem next in order, and to a certain 
extent next in necessity, was how to protect the citizen against the 
state. As a rough general proposition, German public life and 
German social theory centered upon this problem from 1815 to 
1850 as distinctly as it had revolved around the cameralistic 
problem during the previous period. Two special factors kept the 
citizen problem back and down for a length of time that would not 
have elapsed if the Germans had been a compact and detached 
group. These were, first, the local jealousies of the different quasi- 
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sovereign German states. These frictions were in the aggregate 
a more debilitating drain upon the material and moral resources 
of the Germans than the hostilities of alien nations. They helped 
to prolong the necessity of keeping every state in the condition of 
martial preparation, and this amounted to suppression of the 
civic problem because of the paramount urgency of the military 
problem. In other words, it prolonged the life of autocracy or 
the absorption of the citizen by the government. In the second 
place, the oncoming of the French Revolution obscured and post- 
poned the civic problem. It made almost everybody in the upper 
classes, and even the majority in the lower, believe that the essen- 
tial problem was to insure the state not only against the old foreign 
enemies, but further, against a new phase of domestic danger, that 
is revolutionists, who were held to be implacable enemies of all 
properly constituted government. 

Added to these special factors, a third was the necessity of 
fighting against the Napoleonizing of all Europe. This accident 
in the situation kept the old problem of the cameralistic period to 
the fore to such an extent that, in the life-and-death struggle of 
nationalities against absorption in the Bonapartistic empire, 
absorption of the citizen by the government was made to seem a 
negligible evil so long as this more spectacular evil threatened. 
The orderly progress of social science in Germany was therefore 
arrested for a long time by necessary concentration upon the 
disturbing problems of revolution and Napoleonism. 

The third period in nineteenth-century development in Germany 
was that dominated by the problem of protecting the majority of 
the citizens against the economically dominant class; namely from 
1850 to 1871. 

The fourth period, from 1871 to the present, has been occupied 
by the problem of committing Germany to a permanent policy 
of promoting human improvement. 

Taking this general survey of public problems in Germany 
as its base of operations, the specific study which I am now sketch- 
ing is an attempt to discover the most significant features in the 
course of the evolution of social science in Germany since the 
cameralistic period. I try to indicate the cardinal traits in this 
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development, or as I may say its methodological outcome, under 
four main propositions. 

I. German social science in the nineteenth century has become 
historical. 

On the whole, we may describe the general mental attitude of 
scholars throughout the world, as well as of the multitude, up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, as in a vague way conscious 
of the past, and respectful toward the past. While the past 
simply as past, however, always constituted a certain background 
in the consciousness of thinkers, they felt themselves on the other 
hand largely free to reconstruct this past, to give it a content and 
a meaning according as their own fancy or interest or a dominant 
authority might suggest. In other words, the réle of the past in 
the thinking of men at the end of the eighteenth century was the 
role of the vicious circle: that is, men constructed a past to suit 
themselves, with little or no sense of liability to conform their 
construction to actual facts. Then having built up their fictitious 
past they used it as an authority to establish belief and control 
conduct. In this sense then they had hardly made the beginnings 
of finding themselves in the real world.’ 

This attitude of unreality, of ungenuineness, of non-objectivity, 
with reference to the portion of human experience that was in the 
past, was an effect of many things and a cause of many other things 
that are important variants in social science. Without attempting 
to schedule these causes or effects, we may note that this condition 
of imperfect connection with reality on the part of scholars indi- 
cated in a still higher degree a similar condition on the part of men 
in general. This amounted to a state of maladjustment with all 
the processes of life, which was in itself an arrested development. 
In order that the thinking process in particular and the life- 
processes in general might develop, the time had come for a notable 
extension of human ability to look straight at human experience as 
it had been, to recognize it in its actual character, and to learn from 
it just those things which were involved in the record as thus 
intelligently and dispassionately read. The pace-makers in this 


* Tllustrations of this attitude may be cited in the case of Schréder, Small, The 
Cameralists, pp. 137-39; and Justi, ibid., pp. 294-95 and 310-11. 
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pursuit of reality within the social realm were undoubtedly the 
historians." 

In order to become responsible, reliable, and competent, in 
their part of the human process, it was necessary for scholars in the 
social sciences to detect all sorts of wishes-father-to-the-thought, 
all sorts of subjectively created substitutes for reality, all sorts 
of interested assignments of value to reality, and to recognize 
literal occurrences and actual connections between occurrences in 
the moral world. So far as discipline to this end was gained in and 
through the social sciences at all, work in the field of history was 
the most illuminating experience, and the historians consequently 
became for a time the most efficient preceptors of other social 
scientists. They thus indirectly contributed to increase of objec- 
tivity in social thinking in general. For reasons indicated above, 
historical study during the Napoleonic period was stimulated less 
by the purpose to grapple with the new problem of the enfranchise- 
ment of the citizen, than with the old problem of the security of 
the state. Nevertheless, the discipline of candid interrogation of 
the past, to find in the past its own reality rather than a reflection 
of the assumptions of the thinker, was the elementary thing, even 
though the lessons searched for in the past were applied more to 
a closed or closing incident than to the coming issue. Men could 
not form the habit of facing the past objectively without acquiring 
some increment of ability to face the present objectively. In this 
way the awakening of the critical historical spirit schoolmastered 
Europe in the realistic attitude toward all thought and conduct. 

When I say that the work of vitalizing the social sciences was 
ied by the historians, I mean at first no more than this: A few 
historians were the first of the German thinkers to descend from the 
clouds of confusion created by social upheavals in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, and to apply themselves profitably to a 


The whole question of the interactions between the physical and the social 
sciences in this approach to reality may be waived here, not because it is irrelevant, 
if we were discussing all the factors of the early nineteenth-century movement in 
Germany or elsewhere; but because we are starting with the phenomena in the social 
sciences 1s we find them at a particular time. In pursuing the study it is of course 
necessary to investigate all the influences that shape the phenomena of social science 
from this time on. These factors have to be followed out into a detail which this paper 
cannot indicate. 
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field of real knowledge of human affairs. As it turned out, this 
program of the historians amounted to the laying of a foundation 
course in the structure of social science. It was probably the most 
efficient preparation within the social sciences themselves for 
what we know now as the “process conception of life.” It taught 
men to think human experience as growth, as a succession of con- 
sequences following by some sort of physical or moral necessity 
from particular antecedents. It taught men that they must find 
a part at least of the explanation of every social situation or occur- 
rence in the previous sequence of situations and occurrences in 
which the phenomenon to be explained is a late term. Merely for 
suggestive purposes, we may refer roughly to Savigny as illustrating 
this idea through use of Roman law; to Eichhorn as impressing the 
same lesson with growth of German legal institutions as the 
material, and as laying a stronger basis of historicity in relating 
German legal growth more vitally with the external experience of 
the Germans; to Niebuhr as setting a new pace in higher criticism 
of the archeological and literary remains of history; and to Ranke 
as enlarging conceptions of the sort of documentation necessary in 
order to make civic history authentic. 

It is of course impossible in such a sketch as this to discuss the 
technique of any division of social science. We are concerned at 
present merely with cardinal factors in methodology. I must 
therefore emphasize a peculiar limitation in the method of the 
early nineteenth-century historians. In brief, while they con- 
tributed to realism in social science by emphasizing causal connec- 
tions between chronologically earlier and later phenomena, they 
conspicuously lacked ability to interpret contemporary situations 
in terms of cause and effect, of means and end. Their attempts to 
do this ended with interpretation of the present as an effect of the 
past. They were panic-stricken when they found other men think- 
ing of controlling the present with a view to causing the future. 

Each of the historians whom I have named was a case in point. 
Let Eichhorn stand for all. He wanted to help solve the public 
problems of Germany at his own time, particularly to pave the 
way for reduction of the chaos of legal conditions into order, by 
resolving the nebulous past of German constitutional and legal 
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history into an intelligible process; that is, he wanted to do just 
what the faculties of the leading American law schools today 
pride themselves upon doing. They pursue the method of explain- 
ing all law by going back to its genesis, and of trying to discover 
the occasions and processes of its growth. This is a deliberate and 
conscious substitute for the method of treating each particular 
rule of law as having an absolute value within a system of logical 
constructions abstracted from all concrete circumstances in which 
parts or the whole of the system may have arisen. The thing which 
at last made this whole historical method revolutionary was utterly 
beyond the prevision of the so-called “historical school of jurists,” 
Eichhorn and Savigny in particular. They rang the changes on 
the propositions “All law has its roots in the past”; “All law is a 
growth”’; “All law is to be explained by the circumstances of its 
history.” The initial effect of this attitude was a tremendous 
liberalizing of the minds of jurists who had to teach either public 
or private law. It made them treat it less as a rigidly formal 
affair, operating and to be operated with mechanical relentlessness. 
It taught them to consider law as in some measure elastic with the 
thrust and pull of circumstances. Compared with our present 
notions of the adaptability of law to changing conditions, the modi- 
fications in German legal conceptions at this time were microscopic. 
On the other hand, the change was considerable, when compared 
with the earlier attitude of German legalists. The same effect 
is easily traced in the minds of men dealing with other divisions 
of social science, and the effect has been cumulative up to the 
present time. 

On the other hand, these men who did so much with the clue 
of historical growth were at their wits’ end when the idea was carried 
over to the conditions of their own time with any thought of 
planning a continuance of the process of growth. Hard as it is 
for us to understand how it was possible so to handicap the idea 
at just the point where it promised to be most efficient, the truth 
is that these earlier interpreters of legal institutions in terms of 
growth seemed able to entertain the idea in full only with reference 
to the past. The moment they were asked to follow out the impli- 
cations of the idea, in the way of making their own time an incubator 
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of more growth, they were frightened. The same phenomenon 
occurred later in the case of the historical economists. But this is 
the important matter now to be noted: These historians builded 
better than they knew. Growth is not a mere historical category. 
It is also proleptic. The idea of social growth, whether derived 
from the experiences of everyday men, or from the reflections of 
scholars, is dynamic. As a general proposition, the academic men 
who were historically minded, whether with respect to law or eco- 
nomics, wanted to use the past as a means of reconciling the world 
unto the present, or at most as a means of procuring a more orderly 
arrangement and smoother working of the institutions which the 
past had handed down to the present. But the dynamics in the 
idea of historical growth were not exhausted in that lame and 
impotent conclusion. The fashioning of the idea of historical 
growth into a tool of science set afoot the mischief of calculated 
social propagation. Men reasoned for a long time, more sub- 
consciously than consciously: ‘If growth is the program of history 
what about the growth of ourown moment? Every period of the 
past has been the present to the men who lived in it. Those men 
of the past had to be men of action in their own time and place, or 
growth would have halted with them. How shouid we act, in view 
of the circumstances of our own time, in such a way that the process 
of growth which we have discovered in the past may be continuous 
through us and beyond us?” 

As a rule the men who have done most to develop the idea and 
to trace the actual processes of growth in the past have balked at 
this inference. They have taken refuge in some conception of 
impersonal forces producing change, even if they consented to 
entertain the idea that the institutions of their own time were 
eventually to undergo change in a series that should continue the 
changes involved in the growth of the past. These men have felt 
that the safety of society demanded stout resistance to any con- 
ceptions of past growth which would constitute sanctions for going 
about the improvement of social institutions in the same matter- 
of-fact manner in which one would plan to bring unimproved land 
under cultivation, or to remodel an old house, or to incorporate 
inventions into old machinery, or to introduce labor-saving methods 
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into old industrial processes. In short, ever since the historical 
law of growth has been recognized, men in every generation who 
have made it the means of enlightening themselves and their 
neighbors about the past have fought with all their might against 
permitting this element of growth to do all it could toward enlighten- 
ing themselves and their fellows about the present. This is among 
the constant exhibits in the psychology of transition. The past 
retains the balance of power in the minds of all but the irresponsibly 
visionary advance agents of the future. This is one of the reasons 
why so much of the social progress of recent times has had to be 
stated, while it was going on, not in terms of the future, but in 
formulas reaffirming the past. 

But this is growing into a digression. The point is that we 
find every one of these historical scholars presently setting himself 
against application of the very conclusions from their scholarship 
which, from our standpoint, it seems to have been unavoidable 
for them to draw. The psychology of their position, as of the 
cautious element in every passage of social transition, amounts 
to this: first, belief in a general principle, the continuous operation 
of which would produce readjustments of the contemporary situa- 
tion—in this case, the universality of social growth; second, dis- 
belief that the particular measures proposed by way of social modi- 
fication are authentic operations of that principle. In the rough, 
every historian, and to a certain extent every other scholar who has 
had a place in the ranks of accredited social scientists in Germany 
during the past century has, sooner or later, and in a lesser or higher 
degree, illustrated both phases of this generalization. 

In particular these path-breaking German historians reached 
strong convictions about that feature of human experience which 
they referred to in terms of “growth.” To that extent they made 
splendid use of a category which has since been widened into the 
view which we now indicate by the phrase “the process conception 
of life.” In their use of the concept “growth,” however, they were 
relatively clear in their perception of the longitudinal phase of 
human experience, so to speak, and relatively dim in their vision of 
its lateral aspect. They thought of social growth chiefly as succes- 
sion, as continuity, as persistence. Their attention rested much 
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less on growth in its structural aspects, that is, upon stages of 
temporary equilibrium of forces, upon correlations of adjustments, 
upon interdependence of activities in process of adaptation. This 
“growth” concept of the early historians thus visualized human 
experience principally as a process of sequences within relatively 
narrow grooves of causation, and in a vague and uncertain degree, 
if at all, as a process of unfolding in all contents and dimensions. 
How much the historians ever contributed at first hand to enlarge- 
ment of the “growth” concept in these respects, I am not prepared 
to say. It is by no means certain that Droysen and Treitschke 
and Mommsen, for example, were in advance of Eichhorn, except 
in technique. It would be difficult to show that they were better 
acquainted than he with the whole range of factors co-operating 
in the social process. It is certain at all events that we can trace 
the reinforcement of the “growth” concept more easily through 
the work of other divisions of social science. This will appear 
under the next main proposition. 

II. German social science in the nineteenth century has become 
functional. 

Not to venture on detailed discussion of the functional concept 
at this point, it is enough to say that social science throughout the 
nineteenth century has on the whole tended away from methods 
which first divided the moral world up into blocks, then sorted 
those blocks of social stuff into categories, and finally separated the 
sheep from the goat categories by judgments of good and bad. 
On the other hand, the social sciences, of course including psychol- 
ogy, have tended to substitute methods which look after the work 
done by the different factors in the apparent social processes, and 
to pronounce that work good or bad according as it tends to pro- 
mote or to retard the purposes which appeal to reflective criticism 
as on the whole in the line of the constructive movement first of 
the group primarily concerned and ultimately of humanity as a 
whole. 

It would be rank falsification of the facts to make developments 
in the large outlook of German social science synchronous with the 
stages in the public problem which I have indicated. This clari- 
fication of scientific vision was a by-product of specialized experi- 
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ence in all the activities of life. Within this whole, the academic 
activities took on the effects of the common experience with their 
own particular variations in a tempo different from that in which 
German life at large evolved. 

Thus it would be easy to support the special plea that German 
publicists in the eighteenth century and even later were accustomed 
to think in terms of what was known a century afterward as the 
“organic concept.” Passages galore might be cited in which Ger- 
man writers before 1900 expound human relations with variations 
of the category “organism.” Eichhorn in 1834 explained more 
distinctly than he had expressed it in his first volume in 1808 that 
his purpose from the start had been to set forth German history 
as “organic.’”* The technical difference between the category 
“organism” previous to 1850, and indeed for the most part long 
after Schiffle’s Bau und Leben began to appear in 1875, and the 
réle of the same idea since that time is that in the former period it 
was used in the most obvious popular sense, while in the latter it 
was elaborated and criticized and deliberately employed for what 
it was worth as a tool of analysis. The phases of social science 
which centered around the “organic” concept two or three decades 
ago have in consequence been merged into results that came mostly 
from quite different antecedents. Men who were almost diametri- 
cally opposed to one another while the “organic” concept was under 
discussion are now of one mind in the essential matter of interpret- 
ing life functionally. For reasons which I will exhibit a little more 
specifically in a moment, the precise combinations of intellectual 
processes by which this result came about—whether in Germany 
or in other parts of the world—may never be conclusively demon- 
strated. It is certain, however, that three distinct scientific 
factors, each in its way stimulated by instinct of responsibility 
within the principal social problems of their time, co-operated 
among the Germans in developing that type of intelligence which 
has come to visualize life under the aspect of function. For 
convenience, we may call these cardinal factors (1) the economic, 
(2) the political, and (3) the sociological. Until very recently 
these factors, especially the first two, have ostensibly maintained 


* Deutsche Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, ed. 1834, Vol. IV, Preface. 
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most exclusively separate existence. The amusing reality is that 
there was always between them an unsystematized and uncon- 
fessed co-operation quite inconsistent with the presumption of 
separateness. It is only in recent times that the three factors have 
become so intelligently differentiated that they are aware of the 
necessity of co-operation, and that they are consciously moving 
toward consensus as to methods of co-operation. 

Returning to the beginnings of this second phase of develop- 
ment, one of the naive presuppositions of eighteenth-century 
German publicists, and one which was well-nigh universal and deci- 
sive, was the presumption that civic power, the state, sovereignty, 
was primordial in human experience, and that all other phases of 
community life were in some sort emanations from this “center 
and source.” ‘The spell of this superstition is by no means wholly 
broken yet, in Germany or elsewhere. Even men who use a 
thought-apparatus which in principle excludes such illusions still 
occasionally revert to it. The idea that the state was an instru- 
ment of control, invented by early types of interest, inherited 
and transformed to suit later types of interest, and always in 
principle a projection of human purposes and subsidiary to human 
purposes, had never for a moment held the respectful attention 
of orthodox scholars before the end of the Napoleonic period. On 
the contrary, until after the beginning of the nineteenth century, all 
the phases of social science which had been differentiated were 
virtually celebrants or acolites or parasites of a ritual of civic 
sovereignty to which all other human activities were supposed to 
be subordinate and tributary. At the same time, in spite of the 
fact which is among the elementary data of social science today, 
that social structure is chiefly functional in its origin, theorists 
as well as practical men have always tended to settle back into the 
belief that social structures of their own day are somehow predes- 
tined to permanency to such a degree that they may not be hailed 
before any tribunal to answer for their functional efficiency. 
Thus in the eighteenth century there was a state of mind which 
largely determined the thinking of the nineteenth, to the effect 
that economic as well as civic institutions were in principle as they 
must remain forever. Yet in the eighteenth century the physio- 
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crats in France and the tendency culminating in Adam Smith in 
Scotland began to analyze the processes of life in a way which made 
for precisely opposite judgments so far as the state was concerned. 
That is, the tendency of the new publicistic philosophy was toward 
the conclusion that the state and political activities in general not 
only depend upon economic activities, but that the former are 
likely to be interlopers and disturbers within the field of the latter. 
It was not observed at this time that, with the development of 
post-economic interests, the state ceases to be a tool of economic 
interests exclusively, and becomes the instrument of evolving 
purposes. If here and there that aspect of the case had been 
noted, it did not become influential. 

The idea of the autocracy of economic factors in life has taken 
many shapes. It has been more or less absolute in its claims. In 
each and all of its variations it has served during the nineteenth 
century as a counter-thesis, challenging the political interpretation 
of experience, and proposing alternative versions of what was, is, 
and is to be, in human affairs. 

Between this immemorial illusion of the state as clue to human 
experience, on the one hand, and the later conceit of economic 
activity as master-key to human experience on the other, the nine- 
teenth century is memorable for revival in peculiar form of a belief 
which has never, within recorded times, been wholly without its 
witnesses; namely, that the ultimate interpretation of human 
experience is human experience. Among men who have accepted 
the necessary implications of their finiteness, and are docile enough 
to confine their efforts after knowledge within the bounds of the 
knowable, the conviction has spread that the outmost reach of 
our knowledge of anything is knowledge of the way in which that 
particular aspect of experience merges into the whole of all men’s 
experience. 

What actually occurred in the social sciences in Germany, 
after the battle of Waterloo permitted resumption of the main 
course of life, was both practical and theoretical attention to the 
* Oppenheimer is now attempting to correct the generalization known as the 


“economic interpretation of history,” by finding the place which “political” interests 
have always had in social control.—Jahrbuch des oeffentlichen Rechts, Bd. VI (1912), 
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social situation which Germans confronted after the Napoleonic 
period. This situation presented itself to Germans of practice and 
theory alike under two chief aspects, namely, first the economic 
and second the political. Under each of these aspects specific 
problems of immediate importance pressed for solution. The 
thesis which does most to disclose the treasures of instruction to 
be uncovered in the period then beginning is this: The theoretical 
and practical experience forced upon Germans by their situation 
compelled them to an inspection of social cause and effect which at 
last resulted in scientific and practical objectivity in a plane at right 
angles with the plane of historical objectivity. 

This result was slow and through intermediate steps which 
have not yet been distinctly traced; but certain groups of processes 
are evident. On the one hand, the economic element in cameral- 
ism was so prominent that tradition up to the present time has 
treated that element as paramount. In fact, as I have pointed 
out, the political element in cameralism was principal, and the 
economic factor tributary. During the cameralistic period, how- 
ever, pragmatic treatment of economic activities was unconsciously 
paving the way for economic science as we now understand the 
phrase. In particular, those divisions of cameralistic technique 
which worked out inventories and population rolls and tax lists 
were precursors of statistical methods and statistical science. By 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, under the preceptor- 
ship of Rau, the Germans were actually enrolled in the school of 
Adam Smith for generalized study of economic phenomena. In 
the minds of practical men and theorists alike, the immediately 
stimulating problem was: “How may the Germans become eco- 
nomically prosperous?” The big methodological fact about 
what followed was this: In the course of the century, German 
economic thought tried out in turn the classical, the historical, the 
“Austrian,” and the socio-political ways of approaching economic 
generalizations. Whatever the specific conclusions, the universal 
result was uniformity of attempt to settle economic problems by 
valid reference of effects to their causes, by candid recognition 
that economic situations are reflections of contemporary as well 
as antecedent conditions. Translated into methodological terms, 
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this means, as I have said, that all the German economists had come 
to think of economic cause and effect not only under the aspect of 
before and after, but also under the aspect of coexisting action and 
reaction: or in a word functionally. 

This common factor in German economic method is as general 
today, in spite of particular appearances to the contrary, as a certain 
common attitude among several million American voters who 
divided themselves among the parties in the recent national election. 
The members of this divided group voted in principle together; 
only in the application of the principle were they separate. Each 
subdivision of the group convinced itself that the man of its 
preference was the only candidate who was really born under the 
constellation of progress. There is much more unanimity among 
German economists today on the principle that economic relations 
must be judged at last by their workings than among the actually 
advancing element among American voters today as to who and 
what is progressive. 

Meanwhile the second great factor in nineteenth-century 
German experience made its characteristic contribution to this 
functional preconception. I have designated it as the political 
factor. As I am now thinking of this influence it included all the 
activities of the plain people, of statesmen and their subordinates, 
and of academic theorists, with the status of public and private 
law as their center of attention. In some aspects it might better 
be called the juridical factor. Here the problem of interpretation 
on the practical side has to do with the whole process of social 
liberation along the lines foreshadowed in the Stein-Hardenberg 
reforms, in the struggles for constitutionalism, in the realization of 
imperial unity in 1871, and in the subsequent elaboration of the 
imperial code. On the theoretical side it has to do with a wide 
gamut of actors. They range from the brood of petifogging 
legalists, the men whose horizon was bounded by precedent and 
formula applied not even after the spirit but mechanically after 
the letter, through such intelligent systematizers of the law as 
Hugo, such historically minded searchers for the sources of the law 
as Savigny, to the abstract extreme of philosophy of law as repre- 
sented by Hegel; and the scale then runs to the gradual develop- 
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ment of an objective philosophy of law as typified by Jellinek.* 
The force of external events, much more than developments from 
within, inexorably transformed this juridical element in German 
social science. Little by little the more far-seeing theorists on the 
political side were compelled to think of political institutions as 
machineries devised by men to serve developing human purposes. 
Expressed from the other side, they were forced to give up the 
illusion that political institutions are unalterable reflections of 
absolute principles. The most vital idea associated with this 
incipient functional conception of civic institutions was again the 
implication that they must be judged by their works. 

I do not assert that German political science today has explicitly 
adopted abstract formulas of the functional character of life in 
general, and of civic institutions in particular, which would satisfy 
the sociologists. My claim is that the current literature of German 
political science is cast in a mold which in a marked degree presup- 
poses, and to a certain extent expresses, the functional conception. 
As a typical case, I would refer again to Jellinek’s volume just 
cited, and particularly to chap. iv, ‘The Relationship between 
Civic Theory and the Totality of the Sciences.” 

We must glance now at the third theoretical factor effective 
in this period. For want of a better name I have called it the 
sociological factor. I mean by it the phase of social science 
particularly represented by this society. It has fought its way into 
academic recognition during the past twenty-five years, in spite of 
inveterate prejudice that it was unheard of, and not desirable to 
be heard of, in the scientific world. If the historical training of the 
present generation of social scientists had been more complete they 
could not have made the former claim; and if their methodological 
knowledge had been more broad they would have been ashamed to 
make the latter. In a word the sociological factor in social science 
is the effort to visualize all the phases of human experience in their 
functional relations with one another, and to promote inquiry into 
all divisions of human experience with adequate attention to the 
interdependence of their functions. Whether this factor in social 
science is desirable or not, it is irrepressible unless we set arbitrary 


* Allgemeine Staatslehre, Vol. I, 1900. 
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bounds to the working of our minds. Instead of being a parvenue 
of recent date, the sociological approach to the interpretation of 
experience was very pronounced in such men as Gerhard in 1713, 
and Zincke in 1751.7, At the middle of the nineteenth century a 
number of German scholars, who were sociologists in everything 
but name, projected reconsideration of human experience along 
lines which testified to relatively advanced insight into the func- 
tional nature of society. That the sociological factor did not 
develop rapidly until later is not because it is a superfluity in 
science, but because it had to overcome the inertia of scientists. 
Not all that is obvious, still less all that is discoverable, from 
the historical and functional centers of attention, was to be brought 
to light by casual and semiconscious reference. The task demanded 
someone’s specialized labor until a new rendering of experience 
becomes possible in terms of the new elements verified from the 
changed points of view. With more or less consciousness of their 
task, men whose successors adopted the name “sociologist” 
enlisted to develop a method and a technique appropriate to these 
new emphases. Whether or not it is proper to speak of their work 
as a distinct science is a needless question. It is true that their 
work was as inevitable in the progress of the social sciences as the 
work of the evidence-collectors and critics who had gone before. 
It is a work which must necessarily revolutionize previous results 
in social science, and it is already revolutionizing them as visibly as 
the objective conception of historicity revolutionized the homiletical 
type of history which came over from the eighteenth century into 
the nineteenth. In particular, it is no longer possible for gentlemen 
who call themselves by some sectarian scientific name to be taken 
seriously by completely conscious scholars when they assume that 
the traditions of their scientific sect are authority enough for the 
selections of objects of attention which they please to make. We 
now know that the interests of a conventionalized type of workers 
cannot say the final word about the objects of attention which are 
worthy of scientific notice. The whole movement of human experi- 
ence, in so far as that movement has revealed its meaning up to the 


t Cf. Small, The Cameralists, pp. 175 f. 2 Ibid., pp. 250 f. 
3 Cf. Amer. Jour. Sociol., September, 1912, pp. 201 f. 
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present time, must be the arbiter of values when we choose to center 
our attention upon details within the movement. If we are to be 
veracious, we may not exercise an arbitrary choice about the items 
which we shall put in evidence when we are trying to reconstruct 
the processes that have actually occurred in human experience. In 
the long run the factors that function most meaningly in the objec- 
tive processes of life must figure in corresponding proportion in 
scientific interpretation of life. If individuals elect to resign the 
work of serious interpretation, and to seek their own private amuse- 
ment through dilettantish trifling with the materials or the technique 
of knowledge, or if they prefer to cater to the entertainment of the 
public by fanciful and arbitrary construction of some of those 
materials into forms detached from the whole reality, they are exer- 
cising the same legal rights which permit vaudeville performers 
to pursue their avocations. If they aim to have a part in the work 
of interpreting human experience as it actually has been, and is, and 
is to be, their own tastes may no more dictate their objects of 
attention than those of a biologist when he is attempting to run 
down the antecedents of a mysterious disease, or when he is attempt- 
ing to devise means for promoting eugenics. The decision as to 
program in either case must be rendered finally not by types of 
acquired tastes, developed in the investigator by a conventional 
training, but regardless of the preferences of the individual or of 
his scientific caste, the problems which he must tackle are questions 
of the kind and degree of work done in the process in question by 
the several factors which have co-operated for its results. In short, 
human experience is growing more and more articulate, ard it 
more distinctly utters its protest against misrepresentation through 
versions which dismember the whole and then present the dis- 
membered parts as the reality. 

The mid-century sociological movement in Germany was not 
independent of similar movements, those in France and England 
especially, but it will prove to be peculiarly significant when it is 
explained in its special relations to the economic and political fac- 
tors in German experience of which I have spoken. It was a direct 
consequence of the economic and political discussions of the first 
half of the century, and of the insight which those discussions had 
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given into the functional character of life. The questions “What is 
the state?” “What is society?” were spontaneous testimonies 
that the traditional theories about government had ceased to be 
conclusive, and that men were demanding objective examination 
of human relations, in place of reasonings from conventionalities. 

In short, this sociological phase in the development of German 
social science was a direct resultant of the interworkings of the 
economic and political factors in German theory and practice. 
There has been no adequate investigation of the interrelations 
between these factors. Von Mohl, in 1855, stereotyped a fashion 
of treating the economic and the political factors in social science 
as segregated things. German economists, political scientists, 
and historians have thus far been content to let that tradition 
stand in the place of thorough examination of the actual interactions 
between the economic and juridical factors.2 The almost insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of interpreting the course of German 
social science from 1815 to 1871 will not be surmounted until 
intimate co-operation can be arranged between scholars with the 
necessary legal equipment on the one hand, and men with adequate 
economic apparatus on the other. All the problems of political 
reform in Germany during this period involve a maze of legal 
institutions, imperial, ecclesiastical, territorial, compared with 
which our American system of federal and state jurisdictions is 
simplicity itself. At the same time, the economic and cultural 
interests of the Germans clamored for relief from hampering 
institutions. The more the legal institutions on the one hand and 
the economic institutions on the other were taken for granted as 
divine ordinations by the vested interests and their spokesmen, the 
more immanent was the sociological alternative. The sociological 
factor in social science is merely objectivity become conscious and 
comprehensive. 

Foremost among the traits of social science as we think of it 
today is accordingly its federal unity. It is already archaic to 

* Geschichte und Literatur der Staatswissenschaften. 

2 The tradition is represented by the arbitrary and misleading division of territory 
between Roscher and Bluntschli in the two books, National Oekonomik in Deutsch- 
land, and Geschichte des allgemeinen Staatsrechts und der Politik. Ci. Small, The 


Cameralists, pp. xii f. 
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think of social science as represented in fact by the terms which 
are convenient indexes to its different divisions of labor. Social 
science is the whole extant body of approximate knowledge and the 
whole technical equipment for criticizing, increasing, and using 
knowledge of human experience. The most fundamental of the 
achievements of nineteenth-century scholarship is this perception, 
not yet very generally recognized of course, that valid social science 
cannot be many but it must be one. Obvious as the conclusion is 
to those who have reached it, other scholars see no meaning in it, 
and some still jealously deny it. We cannot justly evaluate even 
the specialization which signalized the last half of the nineteenth 
century until we survey and appraise it as correlated specialization. 
The chief synthetic achievement of social science may be formulated 
in the principle: The last attainable interpretation of human experi- 
ence is not to be found in abstractions from experience, but in composi- 
tion of abstractions into a reflection of the totality of experience. 

In other words, we have behind us a century miscellaneous with 
attempts all over the world to find reality piecemeal. They have 
proved as futile as attempts would be to finance modern states by 
independent expeditions to find hidden treasure. In knowledge 
as in finance we have found it necessary to organize resources. We 
have learned that attempts to reach the last word in explanation 
of human relations in terms of abstracted fragments of human 
activity are foregone failures. The only interpretation that bears 
criticism, and that commends itself in the long run as a credible 
reflex of experience in its full meaning, is an interpretation in which 
every conceivable method of inquiry into parts or aspects of experi- 
ence has been brought under requisition, and the results of all 
these segments or methods of investigation are assembled and 
co-ordinated so as to form a coherent report. Nineteenth-century 
scholarship gravitated toward this conclusion in spite of desperate 
resistance of specialists against the irresistible. 

III. German social science in the nineteenth century has become 
moral. 

By this I mean that German social science has deliberately 
and expressly repudiated that pseudo-science which virtually 
ended in impersonal treatment of institutions, or in a philosophy 
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of wealth as an end in itself, and it has passed into a philosophy of 
human obligation within a career which is assumed to be a task of 
promoting human well-being in all its dimensions. Here, in con- 
trast with the case in England, the economists took the lead. The 
influences that were behind the change run back through all the 
public problems to which this paper has referred; but the adoption 
of a creed and a program was almost as dramatically abrupt as 
Saul’s conversion on the road to Damascus.- I am inclined to 
regard Adolph Wagner as the John the Baptist of this new dispensa- 
tion. His address to the church congress in Berlin, October 12, 
1871, was his wilderness call to repentance.t Within the inner 
court of the citadel of Prussian traditionalism, and in the assembly 
of its high priests, he sounded the signal for the new era. The 
keynote of his message was in the declaration: ‘‘The science of 
national economy is in the midst of a great crisis.”? ‘‘ Therefore, 
ethical principles must again come into force. In economic rela- 
tionships between persons, the relation of man to man must come 
to its own.””3 

Wagner states the ultimate aim of “national reform” as fol- 
lows:4 

Such elevation of the lower classes has in view immediately the improve- 
ment of their material or industrial situation. This properly counts as a pre- 
requisite, as an intellectual and moral influence. Whoever wants these must 
want the conditions of them. Improvement of the material conditions means 
richer satisfaction of the industrial needs that are making themselves felt 

. or in other words, command of a greater quantity, and, if possible, a 
better quality, of economic goods. 

At a meeting which resulted in the organization of the Verein 
fiir Sozialpolitik the following year, Schmoller, as presiding 
officer, voiced the spirit of the movement in this way: 

The prevalent view in the present congress is the historical view that the 
state is a part of the stream of becoming. For that reason its functions will 
vary from narrow to broad according to the circumstances of civilization. 
The state must always rank, however, as the most tremendous institution for 
the education of the human race. It is desirable, therefore, that the state shall 
be strong enough to predominate over the different interests within its field. 
It must exercise just protection over the weak, and should elevate the lower 
classes. 

* Rede tiber die sociale Frage. 

2 [bid., p. 3. 3 Ibid., p. 8. 4 I[bid., p. 29. 
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Other propositions in Schmoller’s address have since become 
familiar to all who have studied his writings of this period. For 
example: 





We do not propose a program of leveling downward in the socialistic sense 
but there should be social gradations up which every man is at liberty to climb. 
We should not preserve the present social ladder, from which the middle rungs 
have been knocked out. .... The ideal which should guide the individual, 
the state, and society, is the inclusion of a progressively enlarging ratio of the 
people in participation in all the higher goods of civilization. To realize this 
ideal, which is democratic in the best sense of the term, must be our present 
endeavor, as it seems to be the goal of human history in general.' 










These last sentences were taken up by Treitschke, the self- 
appointed spokesman of conventionalism. With correct instinct 
he treated them as the symbol of the new movement, but he failed 
in his attempt to discredit the movement as a betrayal of the higher 
cultural interests of Germany to “materialism” and “socialism.” 
The Verein has included among its members practically all the 
German economists of eminence in the last generation. More 
than any other private organization it has represented the social 
creed of German scholars, and the social policy of the German 
state. 

Twenty years later (September 23, 1901) Professor Brentano, 
as chairman of the session, spoke as follows of the founding of the 
Verein 2 

The men whose meeting at Halle in the early summer of 1872 led to the 
formation of the Verein were all of the academic type. This fact was neces- 
sarily decisive both for their judgment about the contemporary economic 

; tendencies in politics and life and for their aims, as well as for the ways and 
means by which they sought to reach the aims. 

Up to that time only two ways of considering the world of material goods 
had come into application. These were the standpoints, first of technique, and 
second of thrift [Wirtschaftlichkeit]. ‘The aim of the first is to realize a thought 
as completely as possible in matter [Stoff]. The supreme aim of the second is 
to gain the largest possible surplus over the expended costs. The human 
being engaged in economic life was not wholly ignored, to be sure, but he was 
considered only incidentally. At the same time, the prevailing opinion saw 
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* Yerhandlungen der Eisenacher Versammlung, Leipzig, 1877. Cf. Aufruf sur 
Griindung eines Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik; Schrifien, 11, Anlage I1. 

2 Schriften, XCVIII, 2f. Because the statement is such a significant historical 
document, it seems worth while to present a substantially complete translation. 
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in the state not an independent personality, with a life of its own, but merely 
a sum of individuals; and according to the conception of the majority the 
purpose of the state was accomplished when it established the conditions under 
which the individuals were in a position to realize the largest possible profit. 

This conception was widely prevalent in theory, and it led theorists 
to a complete change of economic doctrine from the clue of the endeavor 
of the individual to secure the largest possible profits. This theory controlled 
the press and parliaments. That proposition in the celebrated petition of 
the Manchester Board of Trade, which completely identified the interests 
of the whole community with the interests of the great managers of business 
in getting the largest possible profits, that proposition which gave the meaning 
to the campaign slogan ‘‘Manchesterism,”’ characterized also the decisive 
viewpoint in the public opinion of Germany. 

We should have been bad professors if we had not protested against this 
conception. The whole spiritual tradition of Germany was in contradiction 
with it. It would have amounted to the abdication of the universities if we 
had kept silent. A theory which took as its point of departure the acquisitive 
egoism of mankind could not but lead to doctrines which only partially coin- 
cided with reality. A policy which aimed at the largest possible profits, and 
not at the welfare of the human beings engaged in human activities, disregarded 
the fact that wealth is not an end in itself, but that it merely has the function 
of providing the preconditions for the attainment of the moral purposes of 
mankind. In view of these moral ends, our vocation was, in the field of theory, 
direct observation of all the phenomena of life, and of all the forces engaged 
in it; in politics, assertion that the paramount aim is not the greatest profits of 
operation, but the highest possible physical and moral well-being of men. 
For that very reason, because we made the situation of men carrying on the 
economic processes, not the gaining of the greatest amount of profits, the 
focus of our reflections and efforts, we called our organization the “Union for 
social politics.”* Not as though we were disposed to neglect increase of national 
wealth; on the contrary we took this for granted. The material well-being 
of Germany was quite as fundamental in our view as it was in that of the 
Manchesterites. It was in our opinion the necessary presupposition of the 
bodily and moral well-being of the German people, and especially of the power 
of the German Empire and of its component states. Nevertheless, in our 
perspective this factor fell into the secondary rank in the sense that we regarded 
as the paramount purpose the well-being of men, and the power of our Father- 
land. In case of conflict between this supreme end and the accumulation of 
wealth, the latter must give way to the former. It was, however, a matter of 
course that such a view must assign to the state a different réle in economic 
life from that which belonged to it under the then prevailing conception. We 
did not necessarily, as a matter of principle, demand the intervention of 


* Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. 
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the state in economic matters wherever it had previously been excluded. 
Our very ethical viewpoint made state intervention seem as undesirable in 
many cases as it appeared to those whom we were at that time opposing. 
Yet not only our conception of the state as an independent personality above 
and beside the individuals that belong to it, but not less our subordination of 
the economic viewpoint to the ethical and the political, made us champions 
of state intervention where, without it, purely economic interests would have 
triumphed over more important ethical and political interests. 

I see among you gentlemen many youthful faces, and it is doubtless not 
easy for those among you who were not in the struggles of that time to realize 
what a difficult position we had in confronting the opposing views which then 
controlled public opinion. At first, as is usually the case, we were despised 
and we were often fought by means that were anything but scientific. Yet 
presently the effects of our attitude began to appear. At first they impressed 
themselves more in a negative than a positive way. Conscious that a hostile 
critic was on the watch in its rear, the ruling opinion no longer betrayed its 
former arrogance. It was not a long time before the number of our associates 
began to grow. At last the whole society gave evidence of being controlled 
by our views. Even the familiar by-phenomena of all triumphant tendencies 
began to appear. Our views were reflected in a multitude of more or less 
dubious and distorted mirrors. Even those against whose undertow we had 
set ourselves tried in many ways to appropriate our views, and in the caricature 
of them with which they often fight us today our starting-point and our aims 
are often misrepresented beyond recognition. 

This is particularly the case where those who formerly, for the sake of 
their special interests, disfavored every sort of state intervention, today 
demand state intervention for their special interest, and try to brand as a 
Manchesterist everyone who, in the interest of the whole, opposes this favorit- 
ism. As though the essence of Manchesterism consisted in ruling out state 
intervention, and not in the spirit in which state intervention was either 
opposed or demanded! The same Manchester Board of Trade whose petition 
for the elevation of its particular interests above the interests of the totality 
had in its time evoked the term “Manchesterism” acted later in quite as 
Manchesterian fashion when, in the interest of the exportation of its cotton 
products, it demanded that the state should introduce bimetalism; and you 
may be sure that, if it ever became expedient for its particular interests, it 
would appear pleading for re-introduction of protective tariffs. This would 
not, however, be a contradiction of its old Manchesterian temper, but simply a 
new exercise of the same. One does not prove that he is not a Manchesterist 
by demanding protecting tariffs, nor does he who rejects them give proof 
thereby of his Manchesterism. It is the éemper which determines the moral 
value of the transaction, not the negative or positive measures in which, 
according to circumstances, the temper is expressed. He who demands state 
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intervention in his own interests, may for that reason be quite as Manchester- 
istic as the Manchester Board of Trade when it made its original protest 
against state intervention; and he who opposes state intervention may thereby 
demonstrate that he is not a Manchesterist. 

But it was not in its adulterations alone that our conception suffered the 
fate of all triumphing tendencies. So long as the problem is to dislodge a 
common opponent from his controlling position, it is in the nature of the case 
that tendencies which have nothing else in common but antagonism to the 
prevailing tendency will march in step with one another. In the midst of the 
common struggle, that which differentiates these co-operating tendencies often 
does not rise into consciousness, or does so at most in a highly inarticulate 
expression. When once the victory is gained, that which divides the 
co-operating forces naturally makes itself more and more felt. 

I have already said that social polity fixes its attention primarily upon the 
condition of the laboring human beings, and considers the largest possible 
accession of wealth only in so far as it is the precondition of the bodily and 
moral well-being of men. This permits two sorts of socio-political tendencies. 

The one starts from the classes which at the time set the standards, and 
finds its vocation principally in assuring and increasing the well-being of those 
classes, because those classes see in the welfare of their own kind a vitalizing 
of the welfare of the whole. Consequently, this tendency shows itself in 
promotion of technical and economic progress only when the leading position 
of these classes would not thereby be threatened. The tendency tries to pre- 
vent all other progress, or at least to arrest it and to neutralize its effects. 

The other tendency does not consider the prosperity of the whole as linked 
with the permanent preponderance of the temporarily ruling classes. It sees 
in the whole something vital which renews its youth incessantly, through the 
emergence of new classes and forces. In its view this whole has prospect of 
permanent prosperity only in so far as such constant outgrowth of new forces 
and assimilation of the same with the Fatherland occurs. It consequently 
welcomes all real technical and economic advances, and seeks to realize the 
greatest possible well-being of men and the prosperity of the whole, within the 
condition created by these advances. Not as though the tendency were unsym- 
pathetic toward the hardships which social and industrial changes bring to the 
previously ruling classes. The tendency attempts, however, to mitigate these 
ills, and to remove them, not by seeking artificially to maintain untenable 
conditions, but by trying to facilitate the transition into new and wholesome 
conditions; and it welcomes the elements newly coming to the front as the 
bearers of the future weal of the nation. 

Both tendencies are represented within our organization, for the Verein fiir 
Sozialpolitik is not a political organization in the sense that it would exclude 
or suppress all those who have not taken oath to support a particular program. 
All shades among those who discern the task of social politics in promotion of 
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the well-being of men, and in assuring the greatest possible prosperity of the 
whole, are represented in our membership. Our union is a scientific organiza- 
tion, and its objective is not the triumph of some one partisan opinion, but 
the truth. The speaking proof of this is furnished by our publications and our 
proceedings. Up to date our Verein has published ninety-seven volumes, and 
in order to afford a firm basis of discussion of the questions to which it gave its 
attention, it has always tried in an unpartisan spirit to draw into co-operation 
the most competent representatives of every socio-political tendency. Upon 
the questions which we shall discuss in this session we have already published 
four volumes on the housing question, and four on commercial policy. Merely 
a glance at the table of contents will show that we have tried to get a fair 
representation of all views on the subjects. In like manner, it has always 
been our policy to secure similar diversity of representation in our oral discus- 
sions. The contrasts of views which will doubtless appear in the present 
proceedings should show that in this respect at least we have been successful. 

Yet great as the contrasts are that prevail among us, one thing is common 
to us all. However we may differ in opinion about the policy that should be 
adopted, that is, about that which the interest of the whole indicates, each of 
us has as his standard the interest of the Fatherland. May our proceedings of 
this year be a blessing to the German Empire, and to all its inhabitants! 


German social science is frankly and positively searching into 
the past, present, and future of men as moral beings; and it is 
unashamed. 

IV. German social science has always been socially instrumental. 

Probably no one, from Herodotus to the war correspondents in 
the Balkans, has ever blocked out a piece of work on any level of 
social reporting, without some fragment of consciousness that 
there would be an element of social service in the enterprise. On 
the other hand, the motives of “‘knowledge for its own sake,” at 
one extreme, and dilettantish desire to amuse or to be amused at 
the other, represent a gamut of essentially individualistic tempers 
in which reflection upon human affairs has often been pursued. 
These tempers are in contrast with the spirit of agency which gives 
tone to German social science. Largely perhaps because of the 
peculiar relation of most academic Germans to the state, the 
traditions and ideals of German scholarship have always been in a 
notable degree traditions and ideals of public service. 

I tried to make it clear in the beginning that I find German 
experience worth studying not because of what I discover in it 
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that is peculiar to the Germans. If that were all, these German 
provincialisms would be worth studying merely as cases in social 
pathology. On the contrary I find historical study of German 
social science profitable because German experience so vividly 
exhibits some of the tendencies and results which are most vital 
in the social science of the world. 

In connection with the last trait of German social science which 
I named, I venture to indulge in an old-fashioned hortatory con- 
clusion. 

When I think of the enormous aggregate of public service per- 
formed by American social scientists, in excess of the requirements 
of their positions, I am inclined to believe that, in spite of the 
absence of the same esprit de corps which stimulates German 
scholars, we compare favorably with them in our average tale of 
voluntary work. 

On the other hand, I am impressed by the extent of cur detach- 
ment from the biggest tasks which confront our nation. American 
social scientists are not making social science count as it might in 
shaping thought and action upon the most central problems of our 
life. When we look beneath superficial details in our latest presi- 
dential campaign, it is evident that two main questions are pressing 
for answers. The one is primarily political. The other is primarily 
economic. The former amounts to this: Shall we move in the 
direction toward more or less government of, for, and by the 
people? The other question may be reduced to its lowest terms in 
this form: To what extent is our industrial system rational? It 
is depressing to observe the degree in which exponents of the posi- 
tive and the negative attitude alike support their position on both 
these questions upon grounds which belong essentially to the 
eighteenth century. The searchlight of social science, from the 
high outlook which our generation has gained, would dispel much 
of the haze which surrounds these problems, especially when they 
are treated with the thought-apparatus of a hundred years ago. 
Neither the conventional nor the revolutionary doctrines of the 
eighteenth century express the indications of the human lot which 
are visible from the present outlook of social science. No such 
monstrosity ever existed or can exist as the individual of eighteenth- 
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century theory. Governments have been oppressive, but govern- 
ment is as normal a function of human life as breathing. Govern- 
ment is rudimentary in the degree in which it is control of some by 
others, and it is evolved in the degree in which it is control of each 
by the justly correlated interests of all. Correlation of social 
interests is just in the degree in which each interest is as free as 
every other to exert its full functional value in settling the terms 
of control by the whole. Extension of the area of participation in 
social control is not anarchy, but advance in human realization. 
Representative government must at last represent not some of the 
interests but all the interests of the governed. If these rudiments of 
social science can have sufficient publicity, the only permanent 
cleavage that will remain on the political question is between self- 
seeking and unfaith in human destiny on the one hand, and normal 
human beings on the other. 

But the economic question is not so simple. It is not a prob- 
lem of ways and means. It calls in question the entire economic 
basis of modern society. 

There is a crucial passage in The Wealth of Nations which 
apparently reduces to this sophism: Land, labor, and capital are 
the factors of production; the factors of production are the rightful 
parties in distribution; therefore: landlord, laborer, and capitalist 
are the rightful parties in distribution.‘ Opinions may always 
differ as to whether Adam Smith was actually guilty of this stulti- 
fying non-sequitur. At all events, the economic system of the 
civilized world rests upon presumptions fairly expressed by the 
false syllogism which Adam Smith’s language seems to imply. 
The three terms in the major premise are economic; two of the three 
terms in the conclusion are not necessarily economic at all. They 
may be and in practice they often are legal and legal only. The 
title of many landlords and of many capitalists to an income rests, 
not upon their functioning as economic factors, but solely on 
their privileged status under our laws of property. In such cases 
the law turns out to have introduced a dual system of justice. 
Justice to the laborer consists in assigning him a share in the product 


*Cf. Bax ed., I, chap. xi, pp. 262-63. I have discussed the passage: “Adam 
Smith and Modern Sociology,” pp. 149 f. 
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of industry, provided he works. Justice to the absentee landlord 
or capitalist consists in assuring him a share in the produce of 
industry whether he works or not! With this dubious ethical 
sanction as our social premise, we adhere to derived economic 
judgments which impeach our intelligence if not our morals. For 
instance: in the Boston Sunday Herald of August 25, 1912, more 
than a page is occupied by an alleged interview with Mr. George W. 
Perkins, who expounds what he understands by “ Progressivism.”’ 
It is a strange medley of benevolent sentiments, timely opinions 
about industrial and political details, and archaic implications 
about social principles. Mr. Perkins is represented as saying: 

Take the Steel Corporation, forinstance. Mr. Carnegie, as the head of the 
steel industry in his day, made millions a year for himself. Judge Gary, a 
leading man of the steel industry in his day, carries a far greater responsibility 
than Mr. Carnegie ever did, and does it for a profit to himself that probably 
amounts to only a fraction of what Mr. Carnegie realized. The difference is 
going to an ever-widening circle of stockholders. 

Without holding Mr. Perkins responsible for the reporting, the 
paragraph and the context as they stand call upon the reader to 
believe that we should be well along on our way toward the millen- 
nium, after we had so reformed our industries that the active 
factors would receive proportionally less of the product, while the 
passive factors would receive proportionally more, provided only 
that these absentee elements were sufficiently dispersed. By 
parity of reasoning, the way to cure cancer would be to make it 
general! 

Academic social scientists in the United States appear to have 
only a lanquid interest in probing the industrial situation below 
the level of distribution." Our consciences and our intellects were 
anesthetized for a couple of decades by Herbert Spencer’s assur- 
ance that the change from status to contract had achieved a perma- 
nent basis for human relations. Meanwhile we have seen that 
under present legal conditions the régime of contract not only 
establishes another régime of status, but it is status more repugnant 
to modern ideas of social function than earlier types of status were 
to the moral standards then accepted. Most of the recent demands 

*Even Sombart, in Germany, hardly more than hints at inferences which might 
be drawn from the history of capitalism, about principles of reconstruction. Cf. 
Das moderne Kapitalismus. 
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by various types of agitators for economic reform have accordingly 
spent their strength in challenging the justice of our distributive 
system and in proposing substitutes. Beneath these relatively 
superficial matters, however, is the antecedent question which has 
scarcely been formulated, namely: Whether capitalism, as we now 
know it, is compatible with social solvency. With the actual labor 
capacity of human beings limited, and with cumulative charges 
upon the product of labor to satisfy the legal claims of capital, all 
the western nations have arrived at a “‘high cost of living” which 
should act as a block signal. This incidental “high cost of living”’ 
should turn attention to the problem: How fast and how far can 
our practice of accelerated capitalization go, before it will overtake 
the capacity of productive operations to carry the increasing 
burden? In other words, does our capitalism, after a certain stage, 
involve something analogous with the Malthusian formula of popu- 
lation, namely: increase of productivity with the coefficient x; 
increase of capital charges with the coefficient x+y? 

The question challenges not economists alone. Our present 
knowledge that the /atifundia system undermined the strength of 
Rome came through the combined work of our whole apparatus 
of social science. The most vital task of our period is confirmation 
or removal of the suspicion that the capitalism of our era is a social 
fallacy as patent and as fatal as the Roman Jatifundia. The task 
will not be finished without the co-operation of all our social 
sciences from the historical, functional, moral, and instrumental 
standpoints. The indicated function of social science is to be the 
chief organ of social self-examination. The changed outlook of the 
social sciences since the eighteenth century discredits the social 
science which is content to let eighteenth-century social interpreta- 
tions stand unimpeached by twentieth-century conditions. We 
are in danger of mistaking capitalism mitigated by patriarchalism 
for capitalism corrected in principle. In no period of history has 
it been possible for social scientists to perform more fundamentally 
constructive public service than present conditions throughout 
the world demand. To seize the opportunity, we must learn how 
to relegate both surface phenomena and esoteric subtleties to their 
proportional place, and we must concentrate our forces upon 
radical problems. 
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SOCIAL VALUES 


EDWARD C. HAYES 
University of Illinois 


FEELING AS AN ELEMENT IN ACTIVITY 


In an earlier article, pubiished in this Journal and in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Sociological Society, I discussed the false 
réle which has been assigned to the feelings in sociology. By 
what seems to me a very serious error the feelings (spoken as of 
“‘the social forces”) are regarded as the sufficient causes of social 
activities, so that sociological explanation is made to consist in 
referring actions to motives. I wish in this article to discuss 
what seems to me to be the true importance of feelings for sociology, 
namely their importance as the means, not of explaining, but of 
evaluating, the whole. 

I am now to speak, not of social ‘“‘ valuations’ 
of worth (which are a special kind of social activity), but of social 
values, or the elements in experience upon which such judgments 
are passed, the subjects of which valuations supply the predicate, 
and which are not a special kind of social activity but an element 
or quality found in activities of every kind. 

Our actions are like a shield, one side of which is exposed to 
the world, the other pressed against the heart. The inner side 
of activity is desire and satisfaction and pain. Even the thought 
of an action is itself an activity with its lining of desire and satis- 
faction. When outward circumstances hinder our actions, still 
the inner activity may continue like the straining of a man in 
chains, and though it cannot show its outer side in overt deeds, 
yet its inner side be hot and vivid or cold and heavy to our own 
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passionate or dogged consciousness. This mere thought of action 
is itself an action which is not wholly robbed of satisfaction so 
long as it is a thought of completer action that the future may 
allow; but when it is the thought of completer action that can 
never be, then deserted by satisfaction desire alone becomes despair. 
But our normal activity rushes on at the same time both tingling 
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with desire and warm with the glow of satisfaction. Without 
activity there is neither desire nor satisfaction, but only stagnation, 
stupor, death. 

Desire and satisfaction both are phases of one element, the 
inner essence of our activity. They are one as water and steam 
are one, for the inner essence of our activity may be frozen to icy 
despair, or ebullient in satisfaction, or dissipated in satiety. There- 
fore we may be glad that we are capable of many kinds of activity, 
and that while some are volatile others simmer steadily. The 
steady pleasures are commonly and normally mingled with desire. 
The immediate gratification of every wish is not the way either 
to greatest satisfaction or to greatest strength of character. Hence 
the oft-learned lesson that parents who grant all the wishes of 
their children without any corresponding effort of the children, 
both spoil them and rob them. It is hard for the well-to-do city 
dweller to withhold enough, and to exact enough for the zestful 
happiness and the moral health of his children, though he should 
rejoice in his power to give abundantly. Justice is a finer, as 
well as a harder thing, even in the home, than mere impulsive 
affection which alternates indulgence with reproaches equally 
exaggerated and unjust. Mother Nature is wiser in her gifts and 
her exactions, until she is overcome by the inventions of her chil- 
dren. Then nations sink into discontent and moral aenemia, 
unless they have developed other than mere physical wants, 
that keep them still desiring and zestfully striving. 

There is no such thing as passive experience; all experience 
is active. What we call passive experience is that experience the 
conditions for which are supplied by others or by Nature. When 
you strike me my experience is active though conditioned by your 
action. If I suffer in silence the silence may cost me more intense 
action than would a violent outburst of resentment. When we 
are talking of experience we are talking of psychic action not 
muscular action, and all experience is action. 


COMMODITIES HAVE NO INDEPENDENT VALUE 


What do we live for? For money, men answer. But this 
is false; no rational being ever lived for money. Money has no 
value in itself. All value is in action, in experience, in life. 
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Robinson Crusoe carried away the bits of old iron, ropes, and 
pieces of sails from the wrecked ship that served him so well, but 
would he carry away barrels of Spanish gold? The sails could 
make a tent to cover him and give him the experience that is 
conditioned by dry and comfortable warmth in spite of rain; with 
iron he could smite and hew and toil with zest, and having toiled 
could eat and live to toil again, but gold is of no value unless it 
can yield experience. What would be the value of a gift of a 
million dollars in gold if the possessor could not show any part of 
it to anyone? If he could show it, it might give him a silly pride, 
and pleasure in the envy of others, which would be an experience, 
and experience has value but gold has not. Or even if he could 
not show it, if he had earned and saved it that achievement might 
make him proud, and then his pride would be an experience and 
as such would have its value; but gold, even a million pounds of 
it, that he did not accumulate and cannot parade—that is not the 
means of an experience—has none. Gold, as money, has its normal 
value because one can get rid of it for something that one really 
wants. 

But any thing for which one can exchange it has no more value 
in itself than the gold had. Suppose one exchange a dollar of his 
gold for good beef and potatoes. They are not good in themselves, 
and if he have no digestion or appetite, or have just dined, they 
may even be a cause of vexation and disgust. It is the conscious 
satisfaction that one gets in eating with appetite, and from having 
eaten, that has value. For value can exist only in consciousness. 
It can never be seen, or weighed, and it can be measured only 
by comparison with some other satisfaction as imponderable as 
itself. 

No material thing is good in itself, or good in any ultimate 
sense, it is only good for something, and that something for which 
it is good is always a conscious experience. Conscious experience 
alone is good in itself. 

‘his is not saying that what is only good for something is of 
trifling account. On the contrary, since experience for which 
things are good, of which things are necessary conditions, is itself 
so good, is indeed the whole and only good of which we have any 
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knowledge, therefore things, just in proportion as they are good 
for experience, are valuable and important; only their value or 
importance is wholly secondary and derivative, it depends on the 
fact that they are good for experience, they have no value in and 
of themselves. Therefore things can never be the ultimate end 
of rational endeavor, but only a means to an end. 

There is no economic motive. We are often told that the 
need of food and clothing is the economic motive, and keeps the 
wheels of industry revolving. But does the millionaire return 
daily to his office in spite of his physician’s warning, until at length 
nervous prostration stops him, because driven by the need of food 
and clothing? The interest on the bonds in his safety deposit 
box, if he stopped business at once, would feed and clothe a regi- 
ment. No, he goes to his office because he has schemes on foot 
upon the accomplishment of which his heart is set, he is in the 
midst of activities that he cannot bear to suspend, his sense of 
power and achievement in these activities intoxicates him, his 
determination is set upon them, and it is like suicide to unclamp 
it, and he commits suicide in pursuit of it. He goes back to his 
office as the football player with a broken rib takes his place in 
the line. One thinks as little of his food and clothing as the other. 
American men make money as American boys play marbles in 
spring, baseball in summer, and football in autumn. The rich 
man toiling for more, as a rule, is simply trying to run up a high 
score at the national game. 

The motives to economic work are as various as the desires of 
man and as manifold as man’s capacities for desirable experience. 
A man may engage in economic work for the admiration of the 
spectators, his fellow-townsmen, or for the sense of power, the 
pleasure of “workmanship,” or the mere sense of possession, or 
in order that he may pay for food to fill his stomach, for books to 
feed his mind, for music to solace his soul, for the support of religion 
which affords him experiences now and hoped for experiences in 
eternity. There is no human experience in the promotion of which 
material things can be used as a means that does not afford a 
motive for economic work. There is no specific economic motive 
since wealth is in no sense an end in itself; but every human 
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desire is an economic motive in so far as its fulfilment calls for 
the use of material things as means. 

The motive that impels men to work is often a kind of purée 
of all desires, a generalized notion that desirable experiences are 
possible to the man who has money. The kind of desirable expe- 
rience which stands out oftenest in his imagination as obtainable 
by the expenditure of what he earns depends on whether he is 
a gourmand, a libertine, a sport, a lover aspiring to marriage and 
home, an amateur of art, of music, or of books, a social climber, 
a political aspirant, a religious zealot, or what not! 

Every man engaged in economic work, in so far as he is impelled 
by any rational desire, is impelled by desire for some imponderable 
psychic thing, that is, for some experience which is to be realized 
by himself or by others; but not all human action is impelled by 
any rational motive. Instinctive action is not, but is impelled 
by a blind prompting toward a deed that serves an uncalculated 
end. However, man is little impelled by instinct to his economic 
work, as the savage proves, but at first he mistakenly thinks 
that Eden is idleness and labor a curse. Neither is purely imitative 
action impelled by any rational motive, but it is a mere response 
of the sensitive machinery of man’s psychophysical organism to 
an external stimulus. 

Thus the man who makes business his career may or may not 
be guided by a rational aim. He may be so poorly educated, even 
in spite of a diploma and degree, that he has not discovered the 
real goods of life, is not acquainted and familiarized with, or 
adjusted to its desirable experiences, does not recognize and appre- 
ciate in their due proportion the values which are attainable. 
He may have engaged in business imitatively, because in his 
home and among his acquaintances there prevailed a judgment, 
by which talk and practice were guided, to the effect that business 
was the natural occupation and goal of mankind. Such an indi- 
vidual may be without any rational aim in life. A whole society, 
engrossed in business, may be without any adequate and balanced 
appreciation of life’s aims, of the real values of life which are 
to be attained or lost, and may rush on in the imitative pursuit 
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of “‘goods”’ which are in fact good only as means to ends which 
are neither properly estimated nor understood. 

Probably the statement that a society may lack any rational 
judgment of life’s aims should have been more strongly put: 
probably there never was a society in which the popular group 
judgments, that each individual inhaled with his breath, embodied 
a rational conception of the aims of life. Moreover we are all 
imitative, and only occasionally anything else. Only now and 
then do we make for ourselves estimates of the unseen realities 
of experience. Therefore in a society whose members in general 
judge each other and themselves by the number of marbles in 
their pouches, or the number of scalps at their belts, or the number 
of skulls over their doors, or the number of dollars in their bank 
accounts, even one who does not play that particular game may 
find it hard not to estimate his own success by the same standard, 
and impossible to prevent his neighbors from doing so, and more 
or less difficult to convince them that he is at heart pursuing any 
higher aim. 

It is not wrong to play the game of business, provided it does 
not supplant worthier purposes and occupations, and our work 
may have play interest as activity and competition, while at the 
same time having a further aim. But business may not only be 
what war once was, the game in which strong men wreak themselves 
and compete for glory, but also an intelligent means of all good 
ends and even a method of service, entirely worthy of the exercise 
of great powers. 

Not only would the character of business be elevated but the 
joy of it would be increased if this last fact, the fact that business 
is properly a method of service, were more considered. Why 
does a man run a shoe factory? To make money. But does it 
occur to him that he runs it to make shoes, that to make shoes is 
an indispensable public service without which misery, disease, 
deaths, and the impeding of our whole civilized life would ensue, 
and that after forty years of making excellent shoes, though no 
money had been accumulated, he would have achieved a success ? 
Every wage-earner deserves to share in this motive and this satis- 
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faction. That manufacturer may well have had it who when a 
visitor remarked: “‘After twenty years’ experience you ought to 
be able to make a pretty good hammer,” replied: ‘No, we never 
make a pretty good hammer, we make the best hammers in the 
world.” 

The “‘captain of industry” performs a service, not only in the 
output which he places on the market, but also in that he organizes 
the lives of his fellow-workers. It may or it may not be that he 
is abler or better than all of those working under him, still it is 
essential that some one occupy the directive position, and by no 
means all can do so with success. He who can, performs a great 
service to all the rest. He ought to rejoice in this also, and make 
the excellent performance of this service a chief part of his con- 
scious aim. Here as among warriors, noblese oblige, power is 
opportunity and responsibility. An employer has no more right 
to consider only his own profit in the business in which others 
also spend their days, than a captain has, like Napoleon, to con- 
sider only his own glory in warfare in which others risk their lives. 
Laborers and employers are necessary to each other; all industry 
is co-operative in fact, even if it is not and perhaps cannot be 
co-operatively managed, and that the power to manage is in the 
hands of one does not nullify the rights of the rest. 

With these things in mind the business man will realize that 
he may attain the highest success though he accumulate no more 
money than the teacher and the scientist. In these callings, and 
in others that might be named, there are men who regard the money 
that they earn as a by-product of their work and not its main pur- 
pose, a necessary by-product without which the work could not 
continue, nor their own proper satisfactions be secured, but still 
not the main product of the work; these men would not leave 
their task though assured of double the financial returns in an 
occupation that had no aim but money. The business man, 
whose sole and ultimate purpose is to get from the public and 
from his laborers the biggest profits, exhibits disregard of the 
true aims of business, namely the uses to which his profits or 
earnings can be put, the serviceableness of his product to the 
consumers, and the usefulness of his leadership in the organization 
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of industry; and, further, a business which yields profits without 
furnishing to the public any utility is related to proper business 
as piracy is related to the merchant marine. It is a foolish social 
conventionality that allows a man’s success to be measured by 
income alone, and his business to be treated as if it were a useless 
game with no purpose but the score. Business is a far worthier 
thing than that. The amount and character of the product, the 
level of wages paid, and the profits must all be regarded, in order 
to have a just or truthful measure of business success, and the 
third, when excessive, may even be an evidence of failure. 


THE MEANS TO LIFE 


Human life may be said to contain five different kinds of desire 
and satisfaction which are rational ends of endeavor, and there are 
two kinds of means which may be employed in promoting those 
ends, namely work and material goods. 

Of the two kinds of means the first, then, is work, or more 
broadly, conduct, that is, activity put forth, not merely for the 
satisfaction which the activity itself contains as an experience, but 
also in part or wholly as a means or condition of some further 
experience. Concerning work as it exists for the worker, or con- 
duct, it is to be noted that since it is a human experience it may be 
good as well as good for something. The words good or bad as 
ordinarily applied to conduct, just as when applied to any other 
means, have not the same signification as when applied to experience 
regarded as an end in itself. Good conduct as such is only rela- 
tively good, that is, good as a means to some ulterior experience, 
and it may be either good and desirable or hard and bad in itself. 
Good conduct is that which, even if hard and bad in itself, yet on 
the whole and in the long run, serves to increase the net sum of 
good experience. The goodness of conduct is defined by reference 
to its results, but that other goodness, the goodness of results, 
cannot be defined in terms of anything beyond itself; it can no 
more be defined than red or the sound of a cornet can be defined; 
it is ultimate, but like those sensations it is vividly known in expe- 
rience. Each of us has had enough experience that for conscious- 
ness was good, and enough that for consciousness was bad, to 
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know what good and bad are, and to find inducement or deterrence 
in the words of others who tell us of experiences which they have 
found good or bad. Activities, that is experiences, which for 
consciousness are good constitute the only conceivable ultimate 
good. 

The second kind of means is composed of material things, 
goods and chattels, inanimate objects or animals, and men who 
are enslaved or exploited in violation of Kant’s principle of ethics 
that “‘man is never to be treated as if he were a means only, but 
always as being an end in himself.’”’ The acquisition of these 
means and their adaptation to human uses is economic production, 
though that phrase is of late sometimes given a wider and less 
consistent meaning. 

The distinction between land and capital is, for our purpose, 
relatively unimportant; the fundamental division is between work 
and things. Work is never a mere commodity, it is an experience. 
It is always a part of a life, which is to be regarded as an end in 
itself. All other means are things. Economists have laid great 
stress upon the difference between the direct and the indirect 
employment of material means, that is, between ‘‘consumption 
goods’”’ and ‘“‘capital’”? used in producing consumption goods. 
A similar distinction exists in regard to work; for as things may 
be used to produce things, so work may be applied to eliciting and 
adapting the work of others. Work of that sort is organizing work, 
method in such work is the art of organization, and capacity for 
such work is organizing or administrative ability. Organization 
on the greatest scale is politics or government. 

Each kind of means may be used in securing the other, that is 
work in securing commodities or commodities in securing work. 
Commodities so used are commonly called “ wages.” 

Wages include two elements which it is highly important to 
distinguish: necessary or compulsory or what at times deserve 
to be called exploitive wages, without the payment of which the 
co-operation of the laborers could not be secured; and differential 
wages, that is a return over and above necessary wages but as a 
rule ultimately paid out of the product of the labor of the wage 
earners. There is no economic law to compel the payment of 
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differential wages. Generally speaking it depends upon the action 
of the manager, in his capacity as the agent of secondary dis- 
tribution, that is distribution of the proceeds resulting from the 
sale of output, among the participants in the production of output. 
There is no ethical claim to property which is clearer than the claim 
of the laborer to differential wages, whenever the productivity 
of his labor is such as to yield more than the necessary wages, 
interest, rent, and wages of superintendence, the amounts of all 
four of which are approximately determined by economic laws. 
The manager is as justly entitled to differential wages as any 
laborer, though not in excess of the proportion indicated by the 
proportion of necessary wages of superintendence to the total 
necessary wages of all the laborers who co-operated with him. 
The salaries of hired managers often include a large differential 
above their necessary wages. Favoritism to a hired manager 
which gives him differential wages while denying them to other 
laborers is unjust. Not every industry is productive enough to 
yield any differential wages. If distribution were just, the interest 
of the laborer in the efficiency of management and in the produc- 


tivity of all the labor employed would be as great proportionally, 
as the interest of the manager himself. Justice in the distribution 
of differential wages may be voluntary on the part of the employer, 
or may be compelled by the bargaining power of the united laborers, 
or by law. 


THE FIVE ULTIMATE VALUES 


Having said so much about the two great means of human 
satisfaction, labor and goods, we now come to our main question: 
What are the five kinds of desire and satisfaction that can be 
realized in human experience, that are human experience as it 
exists, not for the observer or bystander, but for the person expe- 
riencing it, and that in their proper union and harmony constitute 
the good of life ? 

The first class of good human experiences are physical, and 
represented by the comfort of warmth and ease, the exhilaration 
of muscular movement, and the gratification of bodily appetites. 

All our experience has a physical basis, but in experience of this 
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first kind a material excitant is usually in evidence, and the physio- 
logical character of the experience itself is obvious, instead of being 
concealed in the minute and hidden functionings of the brain 
and nerves and interior organs. 

Here as well as anywhere that which we pronounce good is 
an experience existing in consciousness, a psychic reality, of which 
the physical is only a means or condition; but it is bound up with 
sensation, that is psychic reality of the least evolved and differen- 
tiated sort, and may contain little or even none at all of the more 
evolved cognative elements, perception and judgment, which are 
found in other good experiences. 

It is customary to cry down these physical pleasures, and to 
call them low and coarse. This is in part because they do engage 
those powers of man which are less evolved, and are shared by 
lower orders of animals. The sensuous pleasures are however a 
real good by no means to be despised, and they are ennobled in 
man, when with the exercise of sensuous powers there is mingled 
the exercise of man’s other and higher powers, and when there 
is allowed nothing in the exercise of the former which violates 
the latter or prevents the realization of the whole sphere of good 
human possibilities. 

A second reason for the general practice of decrying the physical 
pleasures, a practice much declined since the days of our too 
austere forefathers, is the fact that the human individual is far 
more certain to be a craving animal than to be an aspiring soul, 
the powers later evolved often compete precariously for their due 
place in his attention with the basal beast in him, and need to have 
on their side all the reinforcement of social suggestion, lest they 
be crowded out and overwhelmed and man remain a beast. And 
civilized man cannot be a good beast, he must either be far more 
and better than a mere beast or else fail miserably. 

Some say that a third reason for decrying physical pleasures 
is that the desire for them gives brutal intensity to economic 
competition; but physical gratifications are not extremely expen- 
sive until they become aesthetic; and it is a false standard of 
social and personal success, more than desire for physical gratifi- 
cation, that overstimulates the pursuit of wealth. 
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Physical pleasures are by no means to be omitted from an 
enumeration of the classes into which the real goods of human 
experience are divided, but they are coupled with an awful capacity 
for physical pain. 

Man as a mere animal is utterly unfitted to live in a “ pleasure 
economy.” Under a “‘pain economy” where man’s activities are 
mostly directed against discomfort, and hunger, and bodily peril, 
he may do fairly well with little heed to higher interests, he may 
secure the coarse and powerful physical gratifications at their 
strongest, and in war against want and pain may feel the zest of 
bodily and mental activity; he may taste other pleasures also, 
he may exult in personal prowess and the admiration of his fellows, 
practice by force of physical necessity and social pressure the 
simpler virtues, and feel an untaught gladness in the beauty of 
field and sky. But let him once triumph over Nature, let him 
become rich and the attainment of physical pleasure easy, and 
its pursuit yields him neither zest in action, nor pride and honor 
in achievement, and even physical pleasure, in spite of luxury 
and artful stimulation, weakens and palls, and his body itself, or 
that of his offspring, if he have any, sinks in decay. Man, when 
once he becomes well to do, must care for other than bodily satis- 
factions; when the attainment of satisfaction, not the avoidance 
of pain, becomes his predominating motive, he must have discovered 
other satisfactions than those of ease and appetite, and always 
he must have a goal that evokes his powers, for life is action, and 
there is no passivity for man but death, and though the death 
may be slow it is pain. 

Second may be named the aesthetic pleasures. The experience 
of beauty is at least as various as physical pleasure. At one time 
its chief character is tenderness, at another it is exaltation, yet 
it is one distinct class of experience which we know in our own 
consciousness, and the presence of which we evince to others, and 
which we with conscious purpose evoke in others. 

Sensuous beauty, the pleasure in color, line and sound for 
their own sake, are as dependent upon material excitants, and 
as divorced from developed intellectual elements playing an 
essential part in the same experience, as are the ‘‘physical”’ grati- 
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fications. They are physiological responses as truly as the pleasure 
in food. How far we share them with the animals it is not our 
present province to discuss, but they are the possession of untaught 
men, though in varying degrees and subject to increase by the 
social suggestion of aesthetic judgments, and by the sympathetic 
radiation of aesthetic feeling. 

The beauty of Nature affords perhaps the most universal of 
aesthetic experiences, both because the beauty of Nature is every- 
where, at least in the sky, and because some responsiveness to 
Nature’s beauty is common to practically all men. Not all can 
feel the beauty of a symphony or a sonnet, but few, if any, among 
normal human beings, are insensible to the beauty of dawn and 
sunset and the stars. Of this the folklore of savages does not 
lack evidence. Wordsworth did not ‘‘reveal’”’ the beauty of 
flowers. Little children of the city slums feel it as well as he, 
though they cannot express it in verse, and South-sea savages 
twine flowers in their hair. At the same time no student of com- 
parative sociology can overlook the power of social radiation to 
heighten aesthetic experiences even in the appreciation of Nature, 
and to create artificial and fantastic tastes, through the prestige 
of the aesthetic mentor and the influence of the mass of society 
over the likes and dislikes of its individual members. 

In civilized society, except among the wretched class, the 
beauty of the home stands next to the beauty of Nature. It is 
largely due to a sweet familiarity, the positive of which home- 
sickness is the negative, the same principle which enhances the 
beauty of a familiar quotation, or favorite song. Visible adapta- 
tion to cherished human uses is one principle of beauty, and it is 
heightened by evidences of actual use. The unceasing labor that 
preserves the cleanliness and order of the home is essentially a work 
of art, done for beauty’s sake as truly as the practice of any other 
art, and in the aggregate contributing to the enjoyment of beauty 
at least as much as any other art. At the same time every other 
art combines with it to enhance the beauty of the home, as all arts 
combine with religion to reinforce its power. 

The beauty or lack of beauty of the human person and per- 
sonality are inextricably mingled, now reinforcing, now counter- 
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acting each other, and beauty of the one sort triumphing over 
ugliness of the other. Beauty of personality, or moral beauty, is 
everywhere to be seen, even though never perfect—the beauty of 
an unspoiled child, of a man as sturdy in character and intelligence 
as in body, of a woman worthy of that name, or of serene, mag- 
nanimous, and dignified old age. 

It is likely to be the case that we justly appraise only our brief 
or unusual pleasures, which give us a shock of contrast, and fail 
to appreciate or even to name those which give light and warmth 
and color to the successive hours of our common days until they 
are cut off and we find how cold and dark it would be without them. 
If it were always day we should have the cheer of the light, but 
should take it for granted, and our experience would scarcely 
inform us that it is the light that gives us this cheer. And so in 
making an inventory of life’s values it is well to emphasize the 
beauty of Nature, home, and people. 

Of the aesthetic experiences which are ministered to by the arts 
usually called fine, one may remark with satisfaction that the 
American people have begun to admit that the promotion of these 
values is work worthy of real men having the manliest gifts; though 
it is still to be feared that a Michael Angelo, or Leonardo, or Bee- 
thoven born among us would be in danger of going into business. 

Of these arts literature and music are the first to be appreciated 
by a new nation, because the former is diffused by the press, and 
the latter by the tours of good musical performefs. The painter, 
sculptor, and architect do not take with them, wherever they go, 
their revelations of beauty. The printed picture now aids in the 
diffusion of taste for these arts, yet as a rule, in a new country it is 
only in the wealthy city that the original productions of these 
arts can be seen. . 

The third great class of values which life contains is made up of 
satisfactions that accompany the active exercise of the intellectual 
powers, the satisfaction of interest, the joy of comprehension, the 
zest of mental application rewarded by perceptions and insights. 
This is the distinctive delight of the reader, though in his case 
it is complicated with nearly every other kind of pleasure, as 
he imagines scenes and experiences portrayed and enters into 
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comradeship with the author and his characters. The pleasures 
of curiosity lure on the traveler also. Curiosity is as natural 
an appetite as hunger, and its gratification is a pleasure, often 
keener than that derived from food, and capable of being indefi- 
nitely more prolonged. The amateur scientist also partakes of 
intellectual pleasure, he reads Nature’s own book, and looks upon 
all living things, material events, and even the dead but storied 
rocks with eyes that have been touched and opened. And the 
professional scientist is in the truest sense no less an amateur. 
Even those of us who are somewhat dull and ignorant, find wherever 
we go, something about which to question and speculate and 
wonder, and feed our hungry wits; it may be the interpretation 
of our neighbors’ movements, the study of a stranger’s physiog- 
nomy and dress, judging the contents of a package by the evidence 
afforded by its outward appearance, or solving the puzzles in the 
weekly paper. The pathos of ignorance is that the ravenous mind 
feeds upon husks instead of bread. Education makes life a feast. 
In our day some look upon education merely or chiefly as a means 
of making money—a means to a means. It is that, but it is chiefly 
an introduction to life’s values, that without it would be largely 
missed, not intellectual values only but all those that escape the 
mere animal man. It is entering upon our heritage as sons of man 
and heirs of the ages. 

Fourth among life’s values are the social experiences, experiences 
of a peculiar character and flavor, which are conditioned by our 
thoughts of our associates. For intensity and permanence, in 
the case of most of us, they exceed all of the preceding three com- 
bined. To be wholly satisfying our thoughts of our associates 
must include thoughts of their thoughts or feelings about us. 
Imagine, if one can, a human being never noticed by any other 
human being, never receiving an answering smile, or greeting word 
or gesture, to show that his presence was observed, who, whether 
alone or in the crowd, was equally non-existent for his kind, as if 
forever wearing the garment of invisibility. No physical depriva- 
tion would compare with such a fate. Absolute isolation, if pro- 
longed, causes hunger for this natural satisfaction which may become 
unbearable and induce insanity. Yet in isolation we may have 
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some social pleasures, for we are not wholly deprived of thoughts 
about associates, but only of the new and vivid ones which their 
presence would occasion. To pass from a community where one 
has been surrounded by friends and the marks of respect and 
esteem, to dwell in the midst of strangers, is like falling from a 
sunny shore into the North Atlantic. And what shall be said of 
one who suddenly finds the cordiality of friends diminished, silence, 
averted looks, suspicion, contempt? We expand under the favor 
of our associates like flowers in the sun; joy blooms and all our 
powers bear fruit; but their indifference blights, and withers us 
like a frost. 

What is so precious as the friendship of one comrade whom 
we like, whose judgment we trust, who knows us thoroughly and 
likes, approves, and trusts us, what else is the occasion of so deep 
a comfort and joy, and what advantage is there in exchange for 
which we could afford to lose the trust of such a friend. Fame is 
the acquaintance, or esteem, or friendship, of a great number. As 
cold esteem it may be of the highest; as friendship it is likely to 
be thinly diluted. 

Our personality is largely the fruit of social contacts. Con- 
scious life is adjustment to a psychic milieu furnished by our 
kind, as animal life is adjustment to a physical environment 
which meets its needs; and it is scarcely too much to say that our 
higher and more constant satisfaction depends upon social relations 
as completely as animal pleasure depends upon material conditions. 
Probably the desire to love and be loved, to esteem and to be 
esteemed, to be thought successful and admirable, and the corre- 
sponding satisfactions, are the heartfelt side of more human striv- 
ing and realization, than physical, intellectual, and aesthetic 
pleasures combined. Even the outcast criminal boasts to his 
pals of his success in crime, and the tramp prizes his reputation 
among tramps as a successful beggar. Physical desires are uni- 
versal and urgent, but they are soon satisfied and even satiated, 
not so the appetite for social satisfaction. Whatever achievement 
friends and associates reward with approval and honor men will 
strive for. By its approvals society can turn its members to follow 
with eager feet any path it may select, and for this reward it may 
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have any service up to the very limit of human possibility. That 
is a wise society in which the mass knows what to frown upon and 
what to honor—none yet has been so wise as that. 

The fifth form of value realized in experience is that which 
accompanies one’s thought of himself. This we may call the 
personal satisfaction, for it is the sense of one’s own personality. 
It has its roots in social experience. We who pass judgments 
upon our associates are compelled by the logical consistency of 
the human mind more or less to judge ourselves by similar stand- 
ards; having called another a villain for a certain act, straightway 
to view the same act in one’s self is likely to produce a twinge, 
and having called another glorious for a certain act, one aspires 
to like action and commends himself if he perform it. We all are 
born into a society in which social interaction has equipped each 
aduit with developed standards, which judge us and teach us to 
judge ourselves and others. 

We find it hard or impossible to think well of ourselves when 
all others think ill of us. But we live in many groups, the home, 
the school, the shop, the newspaper world, each has its standards; 
the vicious gang, the boarding-house company, a single powerful 
personality representative of another circle than any in which we 
usually move, the characters in a story-book—we are impressed 
by the standards and sentiments of each; and concerning each we 
often ask half-consciously: What would these think of me? What 
would my sweetheart think? What would my boy think if he 
should see that in his father? What would my dead mother think, 
whose standards differed from those of my present associates ? 
What would God think? And since the social contacts from which 
we derive our standards of self-judgment are so numerous and so 
diverse as to impose on us opposite requirements, we cannot be 
simultaneously governed by them all, but are compelled at any 
given moment to select some one course of conduct, making it 
our way, and its standard of judgment our standard of self-judgment. 

The personal ideal may be shifting, and vague at points, wanting 
in standards applying to some situations, and in part irrational 
and absurd; but in no individual who is the product of any normal 


* Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, chaps. i, ii. 
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social life, however primitive, is it absent, nor are its promptings 
at all points lacking in definiteness and urgency. I do not mean 
that every human individual, even in the most advanced society, 
has consciously formed and chosen a personal ideal. It may be a 
mere natural product, the result of reaction between inborn ten- 
dencies and external suggestions. But if the environment has been 
fortunate and the education wisely conducted, the personal ideal 
represents a working adjustment between the various interests of 
the individual and claims of society upon him, as they are under- 
stood by the group that has chiefly influenced him. What I am 
calling the personal ideal includes not only moral requirements 
but also ambitions and all standards of personal success and worth. 
It is the concrete concept of a satisfactory self. The individual 
measures himself by it when he dresses and looks in the mirror, 
when he has the feel of himself in company, when he plays a 
game at which he has some pretensions to skill, when he reviews 
a speech that he has made or a bargain that he has driven. His 
self-thought, if tolerably definite and stable, is the most central and 
determining thing in his character. It dominates his deliberate 
choices, and even in the busy hours where absorption in objective 
aims drives it below the threshold of consciousness, if he lives an 
organized life, it still is determining the direction and force of his 
activity. 

We differ greatly as to the honesty with which we select our 
self-thought on its merits, and the deliberation and constancy 
with which we cherish any chosen standard. This honesty and 
constancy, or the lack of them, mark the path of our ascent or 
our descent. 

We tend to cherish a self-thought that does not make us too 
uncomfortable by its exactions. Many experiment with ideals 
that prove too high for comfort. When their personal reaction 
upon some situation disagrees with their ideal, they say to them- 
selves that under the peculiar circumstances under which they 
acted the ideal was not binding, or else that the ideal was imprac- 
ticable anyway for real life as conditions now are, and comfort 
themselves with the opinion that most persons would have done no 
no better than they. Others are too honest for this, and here is 
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the supreme test of honesty. They admit the real character of 
their own act, make no apology for it and still cling to their ideal. 
This honest and valiant clinging to an ideal too high for easy 
attainment is the virtue of humility. Humility is not cringing. 
Only a soul of the toughest fiber can keep his humility in this true 
sense. The pain he suffers at the discovery of his own inadequacy, 
the revulsion against the hated act, and the desperate clutching 
of the standard of his resolve, are repentance, which alone enables 
such a soul to forgive himself. And such repentance resets his 
organic being with new tensions, so that in spite of the power of 
habit, strengthened by the last repetition, the natural consequence 
may be that he is less likely than before his fall to repeat the act 
repented of, and though habit and hereditary tendency combine 
against him he may at length conquer, and fulfil his ideal. For 
the key to the nature of man’s psycho-physical organism is its 
adaptation to function under the stimulation of ideas. To have 
his idea of the self which his whole nature, when freed from clam- 
orous solicitations of circumstance, approves, clearly enough and 
often enough before his mind so that it gives the set to his habitual 
conscious, and even subconscious, tensions, is to approach that 
ideal as nearly as his nature allows. And the extent to which 
man can respond to an idea, and be transformed into its fulfilment, 
is the supreme miracle of Nature. 

But this implies the deliberate constancy as well as the honesty, 
which are the central soundness of personality. 

Constancy is wholly a matter of attention. The dishonest 
mind winces from the facts, its attention fades away from unwel- 
come realities. All life is determined by attention; and the strong 
man who knows that this is so will see to it that the inspiring 
summoning thoughts are daily brought before the mind. The 
man who does not pause in the morning of every day, or at other 
stated times, to call to mind his chosen thoughts and aims, and 
who does not seek the environment that presents them to con- 
sciousness, but lets his attention be filled with whatever chance 
suggests—the morning paper, the chat at the club, the sights of 
the street, the routine of business, is like a farmer who lets his 
field be windsown, instead of selecting the seed; his ground will 
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be covered with growths and will bear some flowers and a little 
fruit, but mainly weeds unless the winds blow to him over the 
well-tilled fields of neighbors. Such people may seem as respect- 
able or as despicable as their surroundings, but are in either case 
equally devoid of self-determined personality. In one environ- 
ment they might be toughs or sneak thieves, slatterns or prostitutes, 
while in another they speak proper English, wear clean linen, and 
practice conventional morality. They are drifting derelicts, rotten 
hulks if environment so shape them, or with fresh paint and glitter- 
ing brass by better fortune, but in either case without engine or 
steering gear, floating forever aimlessly or entering some harbor or 
crushed upon the rocks, as ride and wind determine. There are 
others whose nature reacts strongly to certain standards and 
stimulations, and holds to the course thus defined in spite of counter 
allurements. Their conduct is not determined from moment to 
moment by present opportunities and influences, nor even by old 
habits, but by an inner set of the organism, established and main- 
tained by attention to an idea and purpose that is cherished and 
remembered notwithstanding the changes of circumstances, or 
with the aid of circumstances of their own choosing. 

The only unpardonable sin is not to have, and keep before the 
mind an honest ideal. An honest ideal is one that its possessor 
adopts and holds with his eyes open, open to all that he can see 
of life’s present and future meaning to himself and to all who are 
to be affected by his life. Such honesty and constancy require 
the courage and strength not to flinch from looking at one part of 
the truth while gazing at another part as if it were all, nor to let 
the ideal fade away into the background of consciousness; they 
imply the humility that admits the evil of one’s own evil, and the 
good of the good unattained, and makes each error the occasion 
of fresh resolve. The man of integrity is true to his ideal, that is 
to his deliberate and honest view of what his life should be, just 
as the needle is true to the pole, which may oscillate indeed, but 
turns continually toward its star. 

A schedule of life’s pains and satisfactions would by no means 
be complete without including reference to that peculiar experience 
which is felt in the pain of self-mutilation and the peace of moral 
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consistency. There are satisfactions and there are pleasures. 
Satisfaction is the deep strong current of life, pleasures are its 
ripples. One may have pleasures and never know satisfaction, 
but have instead only the termination of pleasure in satiety, and 
the unrest of those who have never discovered life’s deeper, fuller 
values. Satisfaction is for all who can frame and pursue inten- 
tions to which their whole nature consents as good enough to be 
the measure of their life, and the pursuit of which is in itself, a 
well-spring of satisfaction, and waters into bloom and fruit all 
other joys, in their due place and measure. When the realization 
forces itself upon the mind that one’s action does not correspond 
to the approved self-thought, when some errant impulse has 
defied the cherished judgment centrally enthroned, and forced 
the admission: “‘I am not that which I thought I was and meant 
to be, but something other, which I disapprove,’”’ when there is 
a breach between one’s judgment and one’s conduct, a hiatus in 
one’s personality, then there is wretchedness; but conformity 
and unity between conduct and the thought of life, the thought 
that is reaffirmed and approved whenever the whole nature asserts 
itself, and acts are viewed in their entirety—not when one clamorous 
impulse drowns all the rest and one single fragment of man’s 
nature leads him captive and he is dazed by the present impor- 
tunity of external occasion and reason utters faint protests from 
the farther rim of consciousness, but conformity and unity between 
conduct and the thought of life that stands forth when no external 
occasion clamors and the untroubled judgment holds in balanced 
regard all the interests of life, the concept of one’s own life which 
each calls his better self, the experience of this conformity has a 
value that cannot be omitted from the inventory of the good of 
life—it is peace, it is moral health; without it one may have 
pleasures, as one sick or maimed may enjoy dainties brought to 
his bedside, but not the zest of sound life. Here is a kind of 
satisfaction wholly different from our enjoyment of eating or any 
physical experience, or our delight in intellectual interest and com- 
prehension, or our appreciation of the beautiful, or our gladness 
in loving another or in being loved, respected, admired, or 
applauded. The applause and approval of others may be turned 
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to bitterness by the absence of this other satisfaction of self- 
approval, and great as our pleasure in applause is wont to be, we 
value it lightly if at all when we are applauded for that which we 
do not value ourselves. I have pointed out the intimate relation- 
ship between the personal satisfaction and social approval, and 
we should not forget how largely our standards of self-judgment 
grow out of the approvals and disapprovals that have been 
expressed by those who influence us, and how largely our self- 
approval is strengthened or weakened by the judgment that others 
pass upon us. Yet our standards of self-judgment, however 
derived, are our own after we have formed them, and the experience 
of self-approval is so distinct from the experience of social approval 
that it may incite one to stand contra mundum, rather than violate 
his own soul. It does incite every righteous man to stand against 
world, flesh, and devil. It is so distinct from pleasure in social 
approval that, perverted in the stubborn or erratic man, it leads 
him to defy the judgment of others for the sheer pleasure of getting 
a pungent self-sense. It sustains the thinker, at times the most 
solitary of men, in an honesty that may compel him to sacrifice 
agreement with his associates and the consolation of approval 
and companionship of both the God of his fathers and of men, 
so that some, facing that hateful loneliness, have walked out into 
it and dwelt there, for a time at least, in the belief that reason 
required it, and that to cling to the cherished belief would be the 
dishonesty of wilful self-deception, and to flinch from carrying 
to their logical conclusion the processes of thought would be the 
abandonment of their own integrity. 

It may be that not many in a thousand would be prompted by 
this motive to stand against the world, but it is not true that the 
presence of this motive, in some degree, is rare. Every street 
boy who says to himself, ‘‘I wouldn’t be so mean,” has it. And 
though we cozen ourselves into the acceptance of easy standards, 
the mordant regret will now and then be felt, as we catch glimpses 
of the self we “‘might have been.” Indeed our self-deception 
consists largely in retaining only those parts of the ideal that 
we find it easy to obey while denying the validity of hard require- 
ments; thus we are seldom left—even the worst of us—without 
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some remnants of righteousness, and, far from being totally de- 
praved, the demand for goodness competes with the other urgencies 
of our nature. 

Moreover, it would be absurd to imagine that the gratified 
self-sense comes only in connection with the rare heroic experiences 
of life. It comes with conscious sincerity and right intention in 
the commonest day. 

Still further, as already pointed out, it is not the peculiar 
accompaniment of moral excellence alone. It is the sense of power, 
for which all that is strong in us hungers, like every other craving 
of our natures, when indulged in disregard of other values realizable 
by ourselves or others, it becomes dangerous, in proportion to its 
strength as a motive. It gives power to every ambition, whether 
base or noble. As desire for wealth may prompt to theft instead 
of thrift, so this may prompt to mere self-aggrandizement in 
disregard of social values. It is the sense of every power and 
every excellence to which we aspire. Of all satisfactions it is 
the most constant and reliable, and the least subject to the tyranny 
of circumstances. In it the strong nature of the stoic takes refuge 
against all vicissitudes. One lives always with the self that one 
sincerely and consistently chooses. In small and great activities 
the self-sense gives color to an experience. The player winning 
his game, or stiffly holding against a superior antagonist, the 
tidy housewife, the carpenter surveying the perfect joint which 
he has made, as well as the legislator who has refused a bribe 
have the satisfaction of an acceptable self. The ditcher may have 
a thought of himself as a ditcher which puts into his toil a glow of 
idealistic satisfaction, as real as that felt by the artist. It is 
present in every sort of worthy lifework, and in a degree, in every 
activity of man, not of work only but also of play, which he approves 
as a part of that concatinated system of activities which he recog- 
nizes as his living self. 

The folly of vanity consists not in appreciating one’s own more 
trivial excellences, but in appreciating them disproportionately. 
Vanity is the trivial lightness which is uplifted by slight matters 
and indifferent to weighty ones. And vanity is commonly asso- 
ciated with petty injustice in the preference of that which is one’s 
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own and the disparagement of that which is another’s. The 
disparagement of another’s excellence is one of two poles of mean- 
ness, of which the other is the hypocritical humility which pretends 
indifference to one’s own excellence. It is absurd to ask men to 
value excellence everywhere except in themselves. Virtue is 
always proud and will not stoop. But it is always humble in the 
sense above defined; it sees the ideal shining ahead and counts 
itself not to have attained. It compares itself with the ideal, 
the good that should be striven for, and not with other men. 

The fact that an exhilarating self-sense may be had in common 
work—by the ditcher and the carpenter—is emphasized by one 
of the most helpful discussions in this field, which goes so far as 
to say that the economic motive, or wealth experience, is the joy 
of the workman who shapes material things to human uses. If 
the view expressed in earlier paragraphs is correct, there is no 
specific economic motive but appetite for the self-respect that 
comes of capable work, for the social applause that follows business 
success, and every human desire, the satisfaction of which requires 
the employment of material means fashioned by labor is an eco- 
nomic motive; but according to Professor Small the joy of produc- 
tive labor upon material things is the wealth interest. In that 
view the wealth experience is not to be had by the possession of 
goods that derive commercial value from natural scarcity, but 
only those that derive it from the labor required for their produc- 
tion, nor is the wealth experience to be had by the possession 
of any goods, but only by the production of goods. And it is 
only the worker in material goods that has the wealth experience 
and not the man who appropriates those goods by trade, or earns 
them as the reward of his song or his wisdom. The good human 
experience which this teacher extols with impressive eloquence is 
a reality, but is it the exclusive possession of the producer of 
material goods, or shall we say that man discovers himself only 
in action, not in sleep or any negative state, that he realizes him- 
self only in the fulfilment of his intention by his deed, and that 
whatever the nature of the deed he has the same essential satis- 
faction? Is not this self-sense of a functioning personality in its 


*Small, General Sociology, pp. 450 ff. 
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most essential quality the same kind of experience in the case of 
a carpenter helping to build a house, a scholar helping to build 
a science, or a statesman helping to build a constitution? If so, 
it is far from being the peculiar joy and dignity of those who are 
occupied in shaping material things for human uses, it is rather 
the common joy of those who work, and behold in the fruits of their 
labor the fulfilment of their intention. 

The position of Professor Small, which was just noted, may 
have resulted from connecting economic satisfaction with the 
“instinct for workmanship.” This suggests the general question 
of the relation between instincts and satisfactions. Instinctive 
action regularly includes an emotional phase. Thus the instinct 
of flight includes the emotion of fear, and the instinct of self- 
display includes the emotion of elation. The same variety of 
instinctive emotion may be either painful or pleasurable, accord- 
ing as the instinctive activity is obstructed or goes triumphantly 
to its object; and some varieties of instinctive emotion are pre- 
dominantly painful, as fear, and others predominantly pleasurable, 
as elation.t Since the same instinctive emotion may be either 
painful or pleasurable, and some instinctive emotions are charac- 
teristically painful, it is clear that the instinctive emotions, as such, 
do not coincide with the satisfactions. It is the purpose of the 
instincts to secure survival, not joy. And the instinctive actions 
which are felt as fear, disgust, and anger are as necessary to survi- 
val on the instinctive level as pleasure and pleasurable activity. 

Yet since instinctive actions are often pleasurable it is possible 
to note the kind of pleasure likely to be found in the functioning 
of any instinct. Thus the functioning of the food and sex instincts 
carry physical pleasures. Activities of the gregarious, parental, 
self-assertive, and loyalty instincts (granting that all these instincts 
exist) carry social pleasures. The personal satisfactions may be 
had in any course of action that the individual consciously adopts. 
They are particularly strong in connection with actions that 
objectify the fulfilment of one’s intention in visible results, either 
in material things fashioned to the will of the actor or in the changed 
activities of other men. It is, I think, in controlling the activities 


*Compare McDougal, Social Psychology, p. 48. 
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of other men that the sense of personal power is greatest, but 
because the sense of personal power comes also in exercising 
control over material things, therefore personal satisfaction is to 
be had in connection with the functioning of the acquisitive or 
hoarding and of the workmanship or constructive instinct (again 
granting the existence of such instincts). Psychologists have 
familiarized us with the fact that the self-thought includes what- 
ever we include in our habitual description of self, and we have 
observed that self-satisfaction may rest on base as well as on noble 
grounds. The miser’s self-satisfaction rests upon the thought 
of himself as rich. If he were impoverished his sense of identity 
would dwindle, and he might even go crazy, like Silas Marner when 
he lost his hoard. 

It might be a pretty adequate statement to say that the food- 
getting instinct plus the collecting or hoarding instinct plus the 
workmanship or constructive instinct together constituted the 
original economic motive—or rather motives; but instinctive 
promptings soon become complicated with calculated aims of 
every sort, so that we have been forced to say that there is no 
specific economic motive because motives of every kind prompt 
economic activity. 

Intellectual pleasure is found in the functioning of the instinct 
of curiosity, and here is the closest co-ordination between a particu- 
lar instinct and a specific satisfaction. 

The aesthetic pleasures, on the other hand, seem to be the most 
pervasive of all, that is to say, they seem to be quite divorced 
from the functioning of any particular instinct. 


WORK, ALTRUISM, AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 


All the values of life may be realized in work, or rather values 
of every kind. Work includes the zestful exercise of our powers, 
physical or intellectual, it very commonly includes an aesthetic 
element, it is a means of communication and co-operation with our 
kind and wins their recognition and esteem, and in work we see 
our own worth, power, and mastery proved and objectified before 
our minds. Moreover, work is purposeful, and contains not merely 
present realization of every kind but also hope and anticipation, 
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not only joy in the working but also joy in the product taking 
shape beneath the hands, or in the remoter end to which the labor 
is the means. And finally work is commonly of use to others and 
so secures the altruistic reduplication of satisfaction. 

Some would say that the experience of altruism is a distinct 
value-element in life. And some of these would add that to be 
logical we must go farther and say that the altruistic experience, 
being a good in itself, is as selfishly sought as any other, thus arriv- 
ing at the paradox that there is no such thing as an unselfish 
motive, because the man who obeys a sympathetic prompting is 
gratifying the craving of his own nature as truly as he who satisfies 
any other appetite. The altruistic man who gives a quarter to a 
beggar, they say, indulges in a luxury of benevolence, and to refuse 
he would have to deny himself. 

The man who gives a quarter to a beggar merely as a luxury 
to himself does not do so from any altruistic motive at all, but in 
part from a social motive, because he winces from the beggar’s 
scornful dislike and misjudgment but likes his gratitude, and in 
part from a personal motive because he enjoys the self-approval 
to be bought by an act of alms-giving. But what shall we say 
in case his motive is truly altruistic ? 

The altruistic motive does not appear to correspond to an addi- 
tional kind of value element in life. Altruism is a social experience, 
and, in so far as it has value for the one experiencing it, it has 
social value, and also other values that may be of every kind, 
since the altruist, by sympathy, enters into the physical, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, social, or personal experiences of another. In 
this respect the altruistic motive may be compared with the 
economic motive, for as the economic motive is desire for any 
good that requires for its attainment the use of material means, 
so the altruistic motive is desire for any good to be realized in the 
experience of another. 

The altruistic man does differ distinctly from the selfish man, 
in that he desires good experiences for others as well as for himself. 
All thinkers recognize that it is not only present well-being that 
supplies motive, but also, and chiefly, the idea of anticipated 
well-being. And as we can be moved by the mere idea of ex- 
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perience, we can be moved by the idea of experience of another. 
Men differ by natural endowment and by habit in the degree to 
which their feelings are stirred and their action governed by the 
thought of remote experience. Some can hardly be much moved 
unless they see before them the actual external conditions of the 
possible experience, while others are governed by far-seeing aims. 
Likewise men differ by natural endowment and by habit in the 
degree to which they are stirred and prompted to action by thoughts 
of the actual or probable experiences of others. Some who are 
far-sighted in their regard for their own interests are obtuse to 
the interests of others; but to be stirred in some degree both by 
ideas of our own future good and by ideas of the good of others 
is a natural exhibition of the fact that the thought of a remote 
experience itself produces in some degree the reaction which the 
actual experience would produce; and impartial reason regards 
all values which it can apprehend. Thus sympathy is not only 
a real kind of motive, it is every kind of motive in so far as it can 
be aroused by thought of the experience of others; every human 
interest that can be sought for self may be sought for others. Sym- 
pathy is the tendency to be stirred by ideas of the experiences of 
other persons. It is not merely one particular interest, but it 
draws a line around all human interests and includes them in 
so far as they are turned outward and not inward. When the 
thought of others’ pain or welfare stirs us the prompting is normally 
reinforced by the feeling of sociability—which requires only the 
thought of a fellow-being and not necessarily the bodily presence— 
and also by the feeling of self-approval—which, alas, may rise 
with the mere thought of a generous deed or sense of a generous 
prompting without a real act. 

It is true that the difference between the narrow man who can 
see and feel no good but his own, and the generous man who 
desires also the good of others is often largely a natural difference. 
And as such is no more truly a discredit to the narrow man than 
is inherited bodily deformity or inherited stupidity, and native 
responsiveness of heart is no more and no less truly a credit to 
the generous man than is native bodily strength or native intelli- 
gence. Many seem to think that virtue to be admirable must be 
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contrary to Nature; this is much like regarding only that beauty 
as admirable which is due to the rouge box and the curling iron. 
The goodness that comes with struggle is more admirable than 
that which comes by nature only in so far as the duty to cherish 
an ideal is higher than any other duty which the ideal demands, 
and the power to do so is the central gift of personality which 
makes all others attainable, and without which man is mere clay 
molded by circumstance, or a mere automaton with springs 
touched off by his environment. The gift of sympathy is part 
of a normal endowment, a good and beautiful possession, but of 
all the gifts that man may have the gift of will, or the response 
of attention to ideas approved by reason though held only in 
memory, is the core of personality. 

There are two kinds of altruism, first that inborn sympathetic 
generosity which it is impossible for all to possess in equal degree, 
and second that rational altruism which, with or without emotion 
simply admits that facts are facts whether they are facts of my 
experience or of another’s, and resolves to choose the course of 
conduct with a reasonable view to all the foreseen effects, in the 
experience of whomsoever those effects are realized. The inborn 
altruism of kind-heartedness, though infinitely precious within 
the radius of personal intimacy, hardly extends to all those, often 
of different caste and race, who are affected by our conduct in 
the wide circle of business and political relationships. The political 
boss who corrupts the institutions upon which our welfare depends, 
or the titanic malefactor in business may possess instinctive kind- 
ness that binds in friendship to him his partners in spoliation, 
but because of lack of social education and sound moral idealism 
he is without the rational altruism which is adequate to humanize 
our big impersonal relationships. 

Some mistakenly identify altruism with righteousness, and 
some would say that without including righteousness in the list 
of the kinds of good to be realized in experience our enumeration 
is wretchediy incomplete. 

Righteousness is far larger than altruism. It is true the 
preacher of righteousness must preach altriusm, for on that side 
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our righteousness lamentably fails, but not on that side alone. 
Our private impulses fight each other down and grow into self- 
destroying vices as much perhaps as our self-interest fights down 
and overwhelms our regard for the weal of others; and good 
private impulses being too feeble or wholly unaroused leave life 
to miss the mark as often perhaps as generous impulses fail to 
move us. 

If righteousness were merely altruism, then each of us would 
be morally responsible for the values to be realized by others, 
and none of us responsible for the values to be realized in his own 
experience, when the fact is that each is morally responsible in 
proportion to his power, and our power is greatest over the fulfil- 
ment of our own good possibilities, and those of our own house- 
hold. The Golden Rule would be reduced to an absurdity if it 
were made to mean that I and mine shall have no more of my 
income or of my effort than every neighbor, to the remote Samari- 
tan. The Golden Rule means that we must estimate the values 
realized in the experience of every neighbor, to the remotest, at 
its full worth, and instead of caring only for the good to be realized 
by ourselves and our nearest, we must have regard for all the 
interests that can be affected by our deeds, and be governed by 
regard for them in proportion to our power over them. 

Although one’s responsibility for the worth of his own life is 
greater than for the life of any other one, yet his responsibility 
and power over all the other lives he can affect may in the aggre- 
gate exceed that which he has for his own life, and the other values 
that may be realized by his effort may far exceed those attainable 
in his own experience, and he that plans his life work with exclusive 
regard to his own good is a recreant member of the commonwealth. 
If each would be guided by reference to all the values which he 
could affect, in proportion to his power over them then, all would 
work together in the attainment of a general well-being, no values 
being disregarded or violated, but all values sought, even though 
realized by the Samaritans, and at cost to ourselves. There would 
be no fat obesity greedily gormandizing in the presence of the living 
skeletons of want. Not money only but the inestimably more 
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precious thought, work, power, of men would be spent in the co- 
operative enterprise of realizing the values which none of us in 
isolation can attain. 

Righteousness is not mere altruism, nor is it mere triumph 
over self-destroying vices, nor is it mere pursuit of those higher 
values of our own lives which are most likely to be disregarded, 
but it includes all of these. Righteousness is not any separate 
additional good, any sixth kind of value attainable in life, but it 
is the attainment of all life’s values. Unrighteousness is dispro- 
portion and disharmony, which exist when some forms of good, 
some desirable experiences are sought, out of their proper place, 
and beyond their due bounds, while other values are disregarded 
and violated and destroyed. 

The effort to be righteous, merely to be righteous, as if right- 
eousness were a separate good, easily if not inevitabley becomes 
vain Pharisaism. The real pursuit of righteousness is follow- 
ing each common duty and fulfilling the requirements of each 
relationship, it is the embodiment of honest idealism and moral 
consistency. Honest idealism is inseparable from moral con- 
sistency, the consistency that demands the unflinching look, 
with open eyes at life’s good, hard, possibilities, demands the 
habitual daily renewal of attention to the sane and total vision, 
and that carries the vision over into conduct, building up the 
weak and broken places in life’s edifice. Thus is attained that 
symmetrical completeness of life, both as a result fulfilled in one’s 
own rich and varied experience and as a causal factor in the com- 
mon social process, which is righteousness. 

As work is a concrete experience in which many value elements 
unite to make it a chief source of human satisfaction, so also in 
the pursuit of righteousness, or idealism, which includes work, 
all elements of satisfaction combine. It brings not only the satis- 
faction of a noble self-sense, but also an aesthetic joy in the beauty 
of the heavenly vision increasingly discerned and realized in com- 
mon acts. And it brings also an ardor of devotion in whatever 
activity the ideal requires and a sense of fellowship with all high 
souls and even the sympathy of heaven itself with our humblest 
striving—if there be in heaven any sympathy with man or any 
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knowledge of or interest in any phenomenon that is within the 
compass of the world we know, it must be that heaven’s interest 
is in consciousness realizing itself according to the laws of its 
being—and especially idealism gives to every other good regarded 
an added value by seeing it as a part of a system of good. Each 
common deed discloses its importance in proportion as its relations 
are discerned, and it is seen as part of that harmonious fulfilment 
of the whole of life, both individual and social, which is right- 
eousness. 

The desire for a reasonable harmony, not only between the 
parts and properties of one’s life, but also between one’s life and 
the whole of things, is by some persons of insight regarded as one 
of those deep cravings of our nature, unrecognized and undefined 
like all instinctive cravings, until its proper object is discovered. 
Thus Gustav Ratzenhofer' enumerates as the five fundamental 
interests of human beings: first, the reproductive interest; second, 
the nutritive interest; third, interest in the excellence and com- 
pleteness of the self-conscious self; fourth, interest in the well- 
being of every other person actually accepted as an associate 
(though for the narrow mind that circle is but small, the interest 
in those whom it includes, he says, is as real and as natural to 
man as any, though perhaps less strong); and fifth, the “trans- 
cendental”’ interest of which he says that, whether the intellectual 
background be religious faith or philosophic thought, any con- 
sciousness that has attained a certain fulness of development 
includes a sense of dependence upon the great whole of being, and 
a desire for harmonious relations as a part of the whole; and that 
this interest which may be delayed or pushed aside by other interests 
may also reinforce certain interests, and together with these subdue 
the rebellious promptings and bring the life of man into harmony 
within itself as well as into harmony with the whole world. 

We never comprehend the whole of life, still less the whole of 
the universe, but we need not comprehend the whole to fit the 
whole. We only need to fit into the relationships that come within 
the circle of the information possible to us, and these shade away 
into the vaster unity of Nature which we do not discern. We 


* Die sociologische Erkenniniss, p. 64. 
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fit the whole as the cog fits the gear, the gear the shaft, the shaft 
the power that drives the whole. 


THE INTELLIGIBLE IMPERATIVE 


In many minds the old foundation for a life of worth and dig- 
nity has crumbled, the old fountain of earnestness and noble zeal 
has dried up, for the typical son of the twentieth century the cate- 
gorical imperative is nc more. If that foundation was sand where 
is the rock? The only unassailable basis for an intelligently 
conducted life is sane general apprehension of life’s values and the 
relation of our conduct to their realization. 

As the thought of a single anticipated experience may move 
us to a single act, so the most general survey of human weal and 
woe which our experience and imagination enable us to make may 
stir us more effectually. It is true, the small concrete instances 
completely presented to the mind may stir us more directly and 
emotionally than any general survey of life’s values. Yet the 
comparatively unemotional admission that the whole is greater 
than that part which moves us so will incite the well-trained man 
to fulfil the requirements of the larger vision. If the emotion 
that we feel at a single instance were multiplied by the whole 
number of instances of weal and woe, we should be overwhelmed 
and driven mad. The emotion that is aroused in us by a single 
instance serves to propel us in activities calculated to ward off 
similar instances of evil or to secure similar instances of good in a 
thousand repetitions. Moreover the realization that the world 
can be delivered from chaos and its rich possibilities fulfilled only 
as men act upon these general perceptions. of reason, produces 
in the well-trained man the support of feeling for these reasonable 
demands, and a revulsion of feeling against disobedience to them. 
Further, our own self-sense reinforces this prompting, and one rebels 
at the thought that he should fail to be one of those who play the 
reasonable part. The motive of moral consistency adds its pro- 
pulsion to any recognized requirement, but the generalized social 
imperative is peculiarly adapted to be reinforced by the whole 
power of that motive. Such causes may arouse in us not merely 
the prompting to a single act, but to a life of reasonable purpose. 
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The motive thus inspired is the prompting of the general 
conclusion of practical reason. Every practical judgment is 
hypothetical: if I put my hand in the fire I shall be burned; I 
shrink from burning, therefore I shrink from the act which would 
involve such consequences. If I follow one course I shall add to 
the sum of evil; if I follow the other I shall add to the sum of good 
and be a part of the force that makes for the fulfilment of the good 
possibilities of man. We all want the general good to be secured, 
but if the boat laden with the hopes of us all comes duly to harbor 
it will be because each one pulls an oar. Can I be boring holes 
in the bottom of the boat while others row? No force is adequate 
to hold each man in his place save each man’s perception of his 
own duty; no law will suffice but the law of freedom, in which 
each one is a law unto himself. At the same time the lawlessness 
of one undermines the fidelity of others while each faithful soul 
is a center of soundness—this is the salt which saves the world. 
It is the sight of the self-imposed fidelity of the faithful that keeps 
alive man’s faith in man wherever that faith does not die. The 
more others do not see or seeing do not obey the law of our common 
life the more cause for the fidelity of the one. Where others prove 
unfaithful he will fail of the ends which by their co-operation he 
might have reached, but failing so, though at the stake or on the 
cross, he will be a savior. Therefore let each so play his part, 
that if all should play their parts likewise, the good possibilities 
of the group in which he moves, and of humanity, would be ful- 
filled. There is no other way to save the world. The generalized 
rational, or hypothetical, imperative has all the majesty without 
the incomprehensibility of the categorical imperative. 

It has been said that there is no sanction in reason for doing 
good to another at cost to the doer, and that all altruism depends 
upon a non-rational supernatural sanction. But is that not an 
abysmal absurdity? If my action affects the welfare of another 
as well as my own, then to act in disregard of his welfare is to 
choose my course in disregard of a part of its consequences, to 
‘“‘reason”’ while deliberately ignoring a part of the pertinent facts, 
and to be governed not by reference to the facts of the case but 
by emotional partiality. It is to claim that good is good only 
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when realized by myself, and that the only suffering is my suffering, 
for if the good and the suffering of others are real they cannot be 
ignored in a rational balancing of the consequences of conduct. 
This is the major premise of justice: the equal reality of good and 
of harm, in one person or in another, not the equal extent but the 
equal reality as far as it extends—justice is built by reason upon 
this premise. And he is not just nor reasonable who affirms the 
equal reality of good and harm between his two neighbors, but 
not between himself and one of them. If, when judging between 
my two neighbors, A and B, I must perceive that good and harm 
are equally real in the experience of both, then the fact of that 
equality does not evaporate and become non-existent when A is 
judging between himself and B. He alone is just who can enforce 
justice between himself and his neighbor. 

The real reason why some thinkers hold that there is no rational 
sanction for righteousness is that they regard it as axiomatic that 
sacrifice is never reasonable. But in fact sacrifice is never duty 
unless it is reasonable, that is, unless a sufficiently far-seeing and 
impartial balancing of values would show that from the sacrifice 
a net gain in experience-values can be anticipated. To say that 
sacrifice is not reasonable from the point of view of the actor is 
the same as saying that the actor is expected always to take a 
partial, a one-sided, an unreasonable view, swayed by his own 
private interest and denying the equal reality of the interests of 
others. Impulsive instinctive and unreasoned goodness, precious 
as it is, will not suffice to save the world. 

The conflict between the private interest of the good man and 
the demands of righteousness upon him is mitigated or resolved 
by two considerations: First, in proportion as society becomes 
wise enough to identify its benefactors and its malefactors, it 
makes the way of transgressors hard, and rewards the well-doer 
with approval, esteem, promotion, and advantage. It is true that 
society does not yet dispense its penalites and its favors with 
wisdom and justice, but it has made progress in that direction 
and will make more. Second, in making sacrifice the good man 
does only what he knows any man in his place is reasonably bound 
to do, and should he refuse he would violate his own reason, and 
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murder his own personality; seeking his life he would lose it. He 
would lose his self-respect, would cease to be the man that he 
could countenance, would sacrifice his own peace and worth, 
and his zest in the pursuit of life’s aim, and that loyalty which 
is the heart of the life of a social being. Every true man knows 
that it is war time, and for the true man in war time sacrifice is a 
condition of the highest happiness. He is happier playing his 
part in the strife of good and evil, just as the loyal Dodson felt 
that it was but natural for him to ride behind to toils and perils 
when his Montmorency went to war, and he was far happier so 
than he would have been skulking at home. 

No follower of the rational social imperative can ever think 
that it imposes a merely negative responsibility requiring him to 
dono harm. The source of life’s reasonable motives is not merely 
that there is harm to be prevented but also in the fact that there 
is always potential good to be achieved, and that this potential 
good must largely be a co-operative social achievement, in which 
each man’s work and the suggestions emanating from his personality 
play a part. The logic of the generalized hypothetical imperative 
requires him so to act as to fit into the general method of the social 
realization of good. In entering upon any situation in life, in 
joining a moonlight stroll or a parlor festival, in accepting a place 
on an athletic team, or membership in a home, or taking employ- 
ment with a firm, or engaging a workman, or opening an office 
in a city, it is reasonable to ask both what can I get out of this 
situation and what can I put into it. Not to ask the latter as well 
as the former question is to be base and parasitic. Every social 
situation is a co-operative undertaking in which each one depends 
upon the rest and must be depended on, which each one can make 
worse and each one can make better. This realization makes 
men real. Moved by it one cannot make goods “just to sell,” 
one will not speak or write moved only by the thought of the reac- 
tion of his public upon himself with praise or blame, reward or 
penalty, but he will speak and write and work for truth and 
righteousness. 

Whatever may be true of women, with men it is the generalized 
social imperative rather than particular sympathy that evokes 
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the highest devotion, and lives of consistent and dependable 
usefulness. Saints, missionaries, and reformers are not likely to 
be persons whose benevolent life-purpose depends wholly upon 
sympathy with particular instances that chance to come within 
their observation, but they are likely rather to be persons who can 
feel enthusiasm for a general social campaign. So also is the 
ordinary good and fit citizen of an advanced and advancing society. 
Personal, as distinguished from social, sympathy, will not do; it 
is too short-sighted, it can feel a social pin prick, but it cannot see 
a thirteen-inch gun aimed across the social battlefield. Milk men 
who would die rather than strangle one pink baby have murdered 
innocents like Herod. Corporators who would passionately defend 
the property rights of an acquaintance have appropriated millions 
for which they have made no return. In the mind of the good 
man the generalization of the requirements of humanity must go 
beyond the particular instance. Suppose certain corporations are 
bound to use money enough to kill a bill which is pending before 
a legislature, and that the bill ought to be killed. Shall the legis- 
lator say: ‘‘I will take the thousand dollars offered for my negative 
vote; it will make no difference except that the money will be in 
my pocket instead of some other’? Or shall he say: “Bribery 
and the perversion of representative government can be stopped 
only when legislators refuse bribes; there is vastly more at stake 
than this strike bill, all strike bills, fit city charters, administration 
of health laws that could save thousands of lives annually, all 
laws, the general promotion of welfare realizable by pure legisla- 
tion and administration, all are at stake—more than men have 
died for on many a battlefield is at stake. Progress waits for 
soundness; it is for me to help perpetuate the existing rottenness 
by being a part of it or to be one center of soundness and give 
back to the man who offers me the bribe his faith in men. It may 
do no good in the present legislation, but my sacrifice will be part 
of the cost of the coming better day.”’ This is the meaning of the 
saying of Christ, “If any man will come after me let him take 
up his cross and follow me’’—let him pay his part of the cost as 
I pay mine on my cross. 

Enough of that cost has already been paid so that we have 
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begun to live in “a pleasure economy” We have still a “‘sub- 
merged tenth,”’ and woman’s lot is as yet too hard or too vacant, 
and in every broad social class there are inestimable possibilities 
of good still unfulfilled. Yet where reasonable bodily health 
exists a clear margin of good experience over evil is, for the great 
majority of us, attainable. But, in our pursuit of good, will our 
energies be guided by a wise conception of that harmony of diverse 
experiences in which The Good consists? Instinct does not equip 
us with the needed guidance, instinct affords adequate direction 
for the simple life of a lower animal, but not for the complex task 
of human life. The inborn tendencies of every generation require 
to be reinforced by the experience and reflection of those who have 
gone before. Each generation sets out with the illusion that 
brief and superficial pleasures are the substance of happiness, like 
children that, given one wish by the fairy godmother, desire 
barrels of candy. Inexperience does not know that it is in the 
zestful exercise of our powers and the deep tide of lasting social 
and personal satisfactions and the harmony of life which omits no 
good experience but includes each in due subordination to life’s 
ideal completeness that our true fulfilment consists. Painfully 
men struggle for vanities, and pitifully they sell their birthright 
for a mess of savory steaming pottage, soon devoured; ruefully 
they gaze upon the ashes that fill their hands, ashes into which 
the apples of Sodom crumbled at their touch. From the time 
when Solomon, having taken every “pleasure’’ that his royal 
power could seize, cried in the end, “Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit,” down to Goethe and his Faust 
the same old lesson has been learned by succeeding generations 
of men. 

Why is Faust regarded as the supreme literary expression of 
the wonderful century of literature in which it was produced ? 
Because it so masterfully treats the supreme question, ‘What in 
life is good ?” and gives an answer which commends itself to that 
mature judgment of the discerning which is the final test of literary 
values. And this is the answer given: Faust tries the pleasures 
of knowledge, license, wealth, power, glory, beauty, and mastery 
over Nature, but finds no hour in which to say: “Tarry for thou 
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art fair,”’ no hour of satisfaction, until at last he finds it in the sense 
that his work is of use; he discovers life in useful work. 

Only action is life, only purposeful action is life in full ‘tide, 
only a purpose that is of use, that is real, that is worthy of our 
powers, that disregards no values it affects, that weaves into the 
web of human realization, of which our own experience is a con- 
scious part, ever truly and fully satisfies a rational, social, being. 
Such action is work, and such work is play, not “child’s play,” 
but the free harmonious play of all the resources of our being. 

Work, home, friends, health—these are among the symbols 
of life abundant with its five-fold satisfactions: physical, aesthetic, 
intellectual, social, and personal. To be interested is to be alive and 
active, not to be interested is, to a conscious being, death or stupor. 
To have an aim worthy of one’s possibilities, a sincerity at peace 
with one’s own reason, a loyalty to that social whole which is 
immeasurably greater than any single self and membership in 
which conditions the worth of every individual life—these are 
essentials of a complete human existence, the experience of a true 
son of man, joint heir in man’s rich inheritance and, with all true 
men and that supreme power which works through Nature, a 
joint savior of one’s kind. 
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CHICAGO HOUSING CONDITIONS, VII: TWO ITALIAN 
DISTRICTS 


GRACE PELOUBET NORTON 
The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Earlier articles in this series have dealt with the housing con- 
ditions existing among several of the great immigrant groups of 
Chicago—the Jews and the Bohemians on the West Side, the Poles 
and the Lithuanians back of the stockyards, the Poles on the North- 
west Side, and the Slavic people clustering about the great steel 
mills in South Chicago; a more recent article has considered the 
housing of the Negro in Chicago. This article is to deal with the 
conditions among another and increasingly large group of immi- 
grants—the Italians. In 1870 there were only 275 Italians in 
Chicago; in 1900 there were 16,008. The census figures for 1910 
are not yet available, but the school census for 1912 shows 5,447 
minors who were born in Italy and 37,833 who are the children of 
Italian parents. The largest group of Italians is settled in the 
Nineteenth Ward, in the district in which Hull House is situated; 
the second largest settlement is on the Lower North Side in the 
Twenty-second Ward. The Seventeenth Ward on the West Side, 
near the Chicago Commons, and the First Ward in the downtown 
business district each has large numbers. 

In 1g01, the City Homes Association investigated a large sec- 
tion of the Italian settlement on the West Side. During the pres- 
ent investigation a house-to-house canvass was made on the Lower 
North Side of the five blocks lying directly north of Chicago Avenue 
between Sedgwick Street and Gault Court. These blocks are of 
unequal size; block 3 between Gault Court and Milton Avenue 
extends from Chicago Avenue to Oak Street, equaling in length 
blocks 1 and 2 between Milton Avenue and Townsend Street and 
blocks 4 and 5 between Townsend Street and Sedgwick Street. 
The investigation was extended to the district in the First Ward, 
because of the different type of houses in which the Italians were 
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living there. Here a canvass was made of a part of the block on 
Plymouth Court between Polk and Taylor streets. Both districts 
are settled by Sicilians and South Italians. 

The district on the North Side is popularly known as “Little 
Sicily’ or sometimes as “ Little Hell.’’ It is familiar to the average 
citizen of Chicago because of the “‘Black Hand” crimes so fre- 
quently committed there. During 1909 and 1910, 19 murders 
were committed in this district, and six at a certain corner on 
Milton Avenue, called by the newspapers “ death corner.”’? 

It is only fair to explain that although the “ Black Hand” crimes 
may have caused the name to persist, the district was known as 
‘Little Hell” before the Italians settled there. Previous to the 
great fire, the district lying between North Clark Street and the 
North Branch of the river was a network of narrow and unim- 
proved roads crowded with poor cottages. The population was 
chiefly German and Irish. In the fire this district suffered more 
severely than any other. In the very blocks chosen for this canvass, 
the fire found its greatest number of victims. Almost immediately 
following the fire, people crowded into the frame cottages that were 
erected between the river and North Clark Street, either before 
the establishment of the fire limits (within which only brick and 

* The frequency of these crimes in Chicago and especially in this district in the 
Twenty-second Ward is shown by the foilowing items taken from the Chicago Tribune 
for a single month, June, 1g11: 

June 8: “Gun fight at ‘death corner.’ Four Italians exchange shots in Milton 
Avenue district at eleven o’clock. Police found 2,000 Italians walking in the streets, 
some crying in fear and others talking excitedly in Italian. Only one man injured.” 

June 10: “Shots aroused neighborhood of 1o11 Larrabee Street. Alderman 
Clettenberg, living there, refused to be aroused. Said there was so much shooting 
near there, that he paid no attention to it.” 

June 16: ‘David Russo shot one block from Milton and Oak Street; supposed 
to be victim of ‘Black Hand.’ Had been in this country only three weeks. Slayers 
went free.”’ 

June 19: “Giglio murdered a little after midnight; had fled from police in Italy 
two years before. Started barber shop at 2016 West Harrison and lived in Gault 
Court. Had tried to cast off the Mafia yoke. Threatened by ‘Black Hand.’ 
Refused, when dying, to give information.” 

A more familiar “‘Black Hand” crime was the kidnaping, in August, 1911, of 
Angelo Mareno, a small Italian boy living in Gault Court in one of the very houses 
included in this canvass. The boy, of course, was eventually found, but not until 
many threatening notes had been received, signed with the symbol of the “Black 
Hand” and the whole neighborhood had been thoroughly aroused. 
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stone buildings were allowed) or in open defiance of them. It was 
at this time that the neighborhood was first called “Little Hell,”’ 
owing to the lawlessness of its residents in the years immediately 
following the fire. As life again became normal, the Germans and 
Irish, especially those of the better class, began to move east into 
cleaner streets and more solidly built homes. Room was thus pro- 
vided for Danish and Swedish immigrants, and a little later for the 
Italians who were beginning to find their way to Chicago. The 
following table shows that while there are still a considerable num- 
ber of Scandinavians in the neighborhood, the district is becoming 
predominantly Italian. Table I gives the nationality of the heads 
of the households in the five blocks for which the canvass .was 
undertaken. 
TABLE I 


NATIONALITIES OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS. LOWER NorTH SIDE 














lie | Miscel —- Percent 
+ Ameri- |, : . Scandi-  Miscel- ality on “ 
Block can |oerman Irish | Italian waves |iennees| tas Total nee of 
known aman 
Sckesedweneennt 9 27 20 168 72 45 10 351 48 
2 7 5 12 112 35 10 181 62 
y Sa etree rere 2 3 16 | 377 I 6 5 420 | 90 
See Aeon 19 28 46 31 | 83 35 13 255 12 
De pth tanensoese 15 19 20 55 98 12 12 231 24 
To tine 52 82 114 | 743 2 108 40 | 1,438 
Percentage... . . 4 6 8 53 21 8 : 100 





While the Italians constitute 53 per cent of the population of 
the entire district investigated, and the Scandinavians, the next 
largest group, only 21 per cent, a much larger percentage of Swedes 
and of Germans than of Italians was found in blocks 4 and 5, the 
blocks on the east side of the district canvassed. In blocks 1 and 2 
the population was 48 per cent and 62 per cent Italian, and in 
block 3, which lies between Milton Avenue and Gault Court, 90 
per cent Italian. As might be expected, it was found that the 
greater number of the Italian men were common laborers.’ 


t Among the members of other nationalities, living in the same neighborhood 
and often in the same houses with the Italians, a much larger percentage of skilled 
mechanics was found. Among the Italians 58 per cent of the heads of households 
were unskilled laborers; among the Germans only 16 per cent and among the Swedes 
only 21 per cent. 
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In the five blocks canvassed in this district 6,326 persons were 
living. Table II shows the division of this population into adults 
and children and into members of the family and lodgers. In this 
table boys and girls under twelve years are counted as children. 


TABLE II 


ComPosITION OF BiocK PopuLaTION. LOWER NortH DISTRICT 


NUMBER IN FAMILIES 


Bock > LopGERS — 
Adults Children Total 

eee 926 494 1,420 164 1,584 
ee 484 2Q1 775 66 841 
BS atarat 1,080 681 1,761 190 1,951 
ae 647 263 gto 107 1,017 
5 576 267 843 go 933 
Total. 3,713 1,996 5,709 617 6,326 
Percentage 59 31 10 100 


It is important to note the relatively small number of lodgers 
as compared with most of the other immigrant groups which have 
been studied in these articles.‘ Both in South Chicago and back of 
the yards 27 per cent of the total population were lodgers, as com- 
pared with 10 per cent among the Italians; in the Jewish district 
21 per cent; among the Negroes 31 per cent. Only among the 
Bohemians on the West Side and the Poles in the Nineteenth Ward 
was the percentage smaller. We have to deal then with a neighbor- 
hood where the inhabitants are living a normal family life. This 
is evident, too, from the large number of children under twelve. It 
is of interest that the largest percentage of children was found in 
block 3, which Table I shows to be the most strictly Italian block 
of the district. 

The prevailing type of house in this district is the two- or three- 
story frame cottage in a more or iess dilapidated state. Inter- 
spersed with the wooden cottages are newer three-, four-, and some- 
times five-story brick tenements, housing in crowded quarters a 

' Here, as in other districts, the figures relating to lodgers are an underestimate. 
Questions about lodgers stimulate a rumor that lodgers are to be forbidden, and lead 
to the withholding of facts regarding them. 
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large number of people. Only 16 per cent of the buildings, how- 
ever, are over three stories high. A similar condition prevails of 
course in many parts of Chicago, making a sharp contrast with 
the high brick tenements of New York. It should be pointed out 
that although the density per block is less under such conditions 
as prevail in Chicago, the overcrowding within the houses is apt 
to be greater. 

Of the 404 buildings canvassed, only seven have been built since 
the tenement law of 1902. Only one of these new-law buildings 
has more than four apartments. This is a brick tenement in 
block 3, having eight apartments, varying in size from two to five 
rooms. Another one of those comparatively new buildings is a 
one-story brick building, having only a cobbler shop and one room 
in which the cobbler lives alone. Of the other five, one is brick and 
one partly brick; two are rear frame houses, and one is in the middle 
of the lot. 

An important fact in connection with the housing is the grade 
of the yards below the street level. Only four buildings in the 
whole district have the yard on a level with the street, while 248, 


t The following tables showing the material of the buildings and the number of 
stories are of interest in this connection: 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF BRICK AND FRAME HOUSES. LOWER NORTH DISTRICT 








Material Number of Houses Percentage 
FR Pe eee ee ee ree 108 27 
PEON... ccccsesscccseccess 262 65 
Partly brick and partly frame... 33 8 
iededenskitiedenuaat 403° 100 


* Material of 1 building not reported. 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF HOUSES OF SPECIFIED NUMBER OF STORIES. 
LOWER NORTH DISTRICT 








Number of Stories Number of Houses Percentage 
CORO GOOEY. ccc cscccccceee 41 
TWO StOFIES. . 0. ee eecees 151 37 
Three stories. . stints hoa 148 37 
Four stories. . . . Se cckac 56 14 
Five stories or over........ 8 

_ ee ae . 404 100 





In block 3, which has the largest percentage of Italians, was found a much higher 
percentage of low frame buildings than in any of the other blocks. 
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or 86 per cent, are at least five feet below the street level. This is 
due of course to the grading of the streets after the erection of the 
houses. It leads naturally to a rather large number of basement 
and cellar apartments, which are likely to be dark and damp, 
although in many, perhaps most, cases, not actually below the level 
of the yards. Of the 1,462 apartments visited, 103 were cellar 
apartmerts and 117 basement apartments.' Occasionally this 
lowest story is boarded up and unused. 

The buildings in this district cover a large percentage of the lots 
as compared with those dealt with in the articles on the stockyards 
neighborhood or South Chicago. There was considerably more 
unused space even in the Polish district of the Northwest Side. 
Only in the Jewish and Bohemian blocks on the West Side were the 
lots so crowded. It is especially to be noted that in 25 cases, or 
9 per cent, the lot was entirely covered, and in 63 cases, 23 per cent 
of the entire number, go per cent or over of the lot was covered. 
In some of these lots where nearly all the ground is covered are 
high brick tenements; more often there are two or even three small 


frame buildings. 
TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF Lot COVERED 


Percentage of Lot Covered Number of Lots | Percentage of Total 








Number 
Sh bt GUE GER oi cide sntivedasecaes in 37 14 
Over 50 per cent and less than 60 per cent...... 26 9 
60 per cent and less than 70 per cent...... csoee 23 8 
70 per cent and less than 80 per cent........ 62 22 
80 per cent and less than go per cent........... 42 15 
go per cent and less than 100 per cent....... ; 63 2: 
EOD NOE pe ae ne caer 25 9 





1 EINER Ae OR pa eae ne nD En Ie Gre 278* 100 


* Eleven not reported. 


The crowding of the lot means of course lack of light and air. 
It also means that the families live much on the street, and that 
even more than in many other neighborhoods the street is the play- 
ground of the children. When in the summer of 1911, two little 


* According to the Code a cellar is a story more than half below the level of the 
street grade, while a basement is a story partly but not more than half below this 
level. 
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children were run over in Gault Court within two weeks, the mayor 
was induced to close the traffic temporarily, and this block was 
converted into a street zone for children. Although the experiment 
has not been repeated, it was an interesting attempt to provide a 
place in which the children might play, and of course an acknowl- 
edgment that for these hundreds of small Italians there was no 
playground but the street. 

As is to be expected in a district where so large a percentage of 
the lot is covered, the density of population is very high. This is 
especially true of block 1 and of block 3," in each of which there 
were over 400 people to the acre. In blocks 2 and 5, there were 
from 320 to 330 people per acre; in block 4, about 235. Table I, 
it will be remembered, shows that the percentage of the population 
who are Italians is very much greater in blocks 1, 2, and 3 than in 
blocks 4 and 5. The two most densely populated blocks then, are 
ones where the percentage of Italians is high, and it is among the 
Italians, rather than among the Scandinavians or Irish, that the 
overcrowding is greatest. How great this overcrowding is, may 
be shown by a comparison with the density of some other congested 
districts in Chicago. When the City Homes Association made its 
investigation, the net area and the number of people per acre was 
computed for 54 blocks, part of them located in the Jewish and 
Italian district in the Ninth and Nineteenth wards, part of them in 
the most crowded section of the Polish neighborhood in the Six- 
teenth Ward. Forty of these 54 blocks had a density of less than 
300. Among them all only two were found having a density as 
great as blocks 1 and 3 in this neighborhood; one of these was 
in the Italian district, one in the Polish. 

In order to appreciate the seriousness of the overcrowding, how- 
ever, it is necessary to take into consideration not only the density 
per acre, but the type of house in which the people are living. The 
large percentage of the lot covered, taken together with the shape 
of the lot prevalent in Chicago, a long, narrow lot, and the fact that 
so many more of the houses are separate cottages than large tene- 
ments, means of course a considerable number of rear houses. The 
canvass showed in these blocks 289 buildings fronting on the street, 


* The net area of each block was used in the computation. 
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five buildings in the middle of the lot, and 110, or 27 per cent of all 
the buildings, in the rear. These rear buildings are many of them 
old buildings moved back from the street. The majority of them 
are frame houses, dark and in poor repair. Only 42 per cent of all 
the buildings in this district are reported as in good repair. In 
the stockyards district 54 per cent were in good repair; in the 
Bohemian district 57 per cent, and in the Polish district 71 per cent. 

The large percentage of buildings not in good repair means 
that hundreds of people in this neighborhood are living in houses 
where the conditions not only cause great discomfort but are fre- 
quently dangerous to the health of the tenants. One of the worst 
features of the condition of the houses was the damp walls. Fre- 
quently the roofs leaked, destroying the ceiling and flooding the 
floors. In numerous cases the sinks were frozen and the water 
supply entirely cut off. The landlords refused to make even the 
most necessary repairs; in one case the tenant could not get a 
badly leaking gas jet mended. In one apartment the sink was 
frozen, the window was broken and partly boarded up, and the 
water-closet above was out of order so that water was flowing 
through the ceiling into the bedroom. This was in January; the 
woman said that the landlord promised to make all necessary 
repairs in May. In this building a baby had died within a few 
days, and there were three cases of illness, which if not caused by 
the condition of the house must have been rendered more serious 
by it. In one case a tenant had applied to the United Charities 
to help her move from a house in this neighborhood because she 
considered it unhealthful; within a year there had been seven am- 
bulance calls from that one building. Some of the cellars were so 
damp that they could not be used; often they were in a condition 
‘TABLE SHOWING THE STATE OF REPAIR OF HOUSES. LOWER NORTH DISTRICT 


State of Repair Number of Houses Percentage 


Good ‘ 166 
Fair _ ; ‘ 162 
Bad 


Total 


*In 7 cases the state of repair was not reported. 


As is to be expected, block 3, which has the largest number of low frame build- 
ings, has much the smallest percentage in good condition. 
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which made them dangerous not only to those living in the cellar 


apartment but to other occupants of the house. One cellar was 


flooded and the water had frozen into a solid block of ice so that 
a small boy said that he would be skating there if the ceiling were 
not so low. The water seemed to come from a toilet under the 
sidewalk. As soon as a fire was built in the building, the walls 
began to steam. The whole place was in very bad repair. 

With the dilapidation of the buildings goes a general lack of 
cleanliness in the vards and alleys. The fact that the yards are 
below the street level makes it especially easy for them to collect 
heaps of old papers and rubbish, leaving one at the same time with 
the impression of a comparatively clean street. In some cases gar- 
bage thrown in the back yards gives sickening odors about the rear 
apartments. Not infrequently the air shafts are filled with rub- 
bish. The photograph on page 520 is typical of the condition of 
many of the alleys. 

Of the 404 buildings in the blocks canvassed the majority were 
used as residences only, but a large number were tenements com- 
bined with a shop, a saloon, or a small store, most frequently a 
market or a grocery. In 27 such buildings were saloons, two of 
which had poolrooms; in one tenement was a dance-hall; in another 
a five-cent theater. Toa great extent the restaurants, saloons, and 
places of amusement frequented by the Italians of this quarter are 
on Chicago Avenue, the southern boundary of the district can- 
vassed. The saloons and larger stores located on the streets run- 
ning north and south are most of them near the intersection of 
these streets with Chicago Avenue. 

Table IV shows the number of houses containing one or more 
families, together with the total number of apartments. 

The Code defines a tenement as a building used as a home or 
residence for two or more families living in separate apartments. 
According to this table then, all but 53 of the 401 buildings are 
tenements and so subject to the provisions of the Tenement Code. 
The largest percentage of the buildings are the home of two, three, 
or four families, although frequently put up hurriedly for the use 
of a single family. A little less than one-fifth of the buildings have 
six or more apartments. 
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In connection with the number of apartments per buildings, the 
location of the apartment is of interest. The fact that there were 
a good many cellar and basement apartments has already been 
mentioned and accounted for. In one of these damp basement 
apartments 12 people were living, an Italian with his wife and six 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF Houses OccuPIED BY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF FAMILIES. 
LowER Nortu District 


. +s r Total 
: . — ve 
Houses Containing Number Percentage Apartments 


No apartment , ; 

One apartment.... eer 40 
Two apartments 186 
Three apartments......... 78 234 
Four apartments 272 
Five apartments... 38 190 
Six apartments. . akan 27 162 
Seven apartments....... 14 95 
Eight apartments eri 17 136 
Nine or more apartments. . . . 13 135 

ES in she bac ; 401* 


* There was no report as to the number of apartments in 3 buildings. 


children, and two old couples, distantly related to them. One of 
the old ladies who was ill was in a dark bedroom with a dirty win- 
dow which appeared never to have been opened. From another 
damp, dark, and rat-ridden basement apartment in this neighbor- 
hood, the United Charities has within one year moved three differ- 
ent families. Two hundred and eighty-two of the 1,462 apartments 
were in rear buildings, while 444, or 31 per cent, were rear apart- 
ments, some of them in front and some in rear buildings. These 
rear apartments are likely to be darker, more crowded, and more 
dilapidated than the front ones. Table V shows the number of 
apartments having a specified number of rooms. As in most of the 
districts visited, the four-room apartment is typical; a very small 
percentage of the families live in one-room apartments; a con- 
siderably larger number, however, 30 per cent of all, have only two 
or three rooms. 

The question of rent is of course an important one in any study 
of housing conditions. The relation between the rent paid and the 
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accommodations secured is shown by Table VI, which gives in 
detail the rents paid together with the number of rooms. It will 
be noted that 64 per cent of all the tenants were paying under 
$10.00 a month for rent. 


TABLE V 


APARTMENTS HAVING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF Rooms. Lower Nort District 


Apartments Having Percentage 





I room. 
2 rooms 
3 rooms 
4 rooms 
5 rooms 
6 rooms 
7 rooms 


8 or more 





Total 
*In 44 cases the number of rooms was not reported. 
TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE Parp 
TOGETHER WITH NUMBER OF Rooms. Lower NortH DISTRICT 


NumBer OF Rooms 


APARTMENTS HAVING A 
MonTHLy RENTAL OF 


Per 
CENTAGE 





ess than $4....... 
4 and less than $ : 
5 and less than 

6 and less than 
and less than 
and less than 
and less than $10 
and less than $11 
and less than $12 
and less than $13 
and less than $14 
and less than $15 
and over 
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Total. 


Vacant or rent unknown 
Apartments owned 
No report 





Total 
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Although the size of the apartment has naturally much to do 
with the rental, it is evident that the rents do not increase at all 
uniformly with the number of rooms. We find six-room apart- 
ments renting for $6, $8, and $9, and two- and three-room apart- 
ments for $12, $15, and $16. It is clear that the location of the 
apartment must influence the rent to a great extent; it must vary 
according as the apartment is in the front or the rear building, 
facing on.the street or a passage, on the first or third floor, airy and 
light, or dark and almost windowless. That it is by no means 
entirely a matter of the size of the rooms was proved by a detailed 
study of the rental in connection with the area of the apartment. 

A comparison of the rents paid by the Italians of this neighbor- 
hood and those paid by other immigrant groups in Chicago is of 
value. In order to make the comparison fair, the median rents, 
that is, the points half-way up the scale when the rents are arranged 
in ascending order, are given for the four-room apartments in each 
neighborhood, the four-room apartment, being, as already pointed 
out, the typical one in most of the districts investigated. 


TABLE VII 
MEDIAN RENTALS FOR Four-RooM APARTMENTS FOR SEVEN DISTRICTS 
Jewish 50 
Bohemian 
Polish 
Stockyards 
South Chicago 
Colored 
Italian (Lower North District)....... 


This table shows that these Italians pay a slightly higher rent 
in proportion to the number of rooms in their apartments than the 
Bohemians, Poles, or stockyards laborers, but less than the workers 
in the steel mills in South Chicago, the Jews on the West Side, or 
the colored people in the districts canvassed. Specific reasons for 
the higher rents among these people have been pointed out in 
earlier articles, the practice of taking lodgers in South Chicago, and 
the racial exploitation of both the Jews and the Negroes. The 
slightly higher rents among the Italians may be accounted for by 
the fact that their work makes it necessary that their homes should 
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be near the center of the city, together with their willingness to 
sacrifice much in order to stay near those of the same race. 

Another interesting consideration suggested by a study of the 
tables showing the rental is the number of families who own their 
apartments. Only 8 per cent of the families in this district are living 
in buildings which they own. This is in sharp contrast with the 
Slavic neighborhoods in two of which 18 per cent of the apartments 
were owned by tenants. Only among the Negroes, who are usually 
not permitted to buy their homes, was the percentage so low. 
Table VIII shows that a large number of these owners have lived 
in their apartments for many years, while only a small percentage 
of the tenants as a whole have remained in the same apartment for 
as long as five years. 

TABLE VIII 


LENGTH OF Time FAMILIES HAvE LIVED IN APARTMENTS. LOWER NORTH 
DISTRICT 


NuMBER OF YEARS IN APARTMENT 


| y 
Less 1 and 2 and 3and | 4and 5 and 10 ToraL 
than Less Less Less ss | Less and 
I year than 2 than 3 than 4 than 5 | than 10 over 


Owners. . II 10 14 | 13 51 
Other tenants 580 186 138 8 ‘ 82 1,260T 


116* 


Total. . 501 196 152 ' gy 133 1,376 
Percentage. .... 43 14 I 3 10 100 





* Three cases not reported. 

t 62 cases not reported and 24 apartments vacant. 

As is to be expected in houses such as have been described, the 
toilet accommodations are inadequate. Although privy vaults have 
been outlawed since 1894, nine were found upon the premises can- 
vassed. These were used by 16 families. Only less offensive are 
the semi-public toilets which have frequently replaced the vaults. 
These toilets are situated in the yards, often under the sidewalks, 
in the halls, and in the basements, and are used by several families 
in common. In all five blocks only 302 apartments were found 
with private toilet facilities. The Tenement House Code provides 
that each apartment must have its own water-closet with the ex- 


ception of apartments of one or two rooms. This provision affects 
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only new-law buildings, however, of which, as has been noted, there 
are only seven in these blocks. The conditions existing therefore 
are not illegal but are as dangerous to the health and to the morals 
of the tenants, especially of the children, as if they were forbidden 
by law. Two hundred and thirty-seven yard closets were found 
upon which 536 families were dependent. The condition of these 
yard closets could hardly be worse. They are dark, dirty, and most 
frequently out of repair. Also they are often almost inaccessible. 
Those situated under the sidewalks in some cases can be reached 
only through a dark passageway through the cellar from the rear of 
the building. Upon such a closet in one instance 32 persons were 
dependent; in another instance 34. Upon another premise there 
were two yard closets, the only toilet accommodation for fourteen 
families. The menace of such conditions can hardly be over- 


estimated. 

The basement and hall closets were also dirty, dark, and poorly 
ventilated. They were very much out of repair; in many cases 
the pipes were frozen; in others there were bad leaks. Here, too, 
large numbers of people were dependent upon orie closet. Three 


cases were found where six families used one hall closet. In one 
case, the closet on the stairway was frozen and had been locked by 
the landlord. For two weeks the nine families, 49 persons in all, 
living in the building had been dependent upon one basement 
closet, which was also frozen and very dirty. In another case a 
hall closet was used by a family of five and also by the patrons of a 
saloon in the same building. 

A very much larger percentage of the apartment closets were 
clean and in good repair than of the more public toilets. In the 
apartments 28 per cent of the closets were reported as dirty or very 
dirty, while 22 per cent were in poor repair; of the hall and base- 
ment toilets 55 per cent were dirty and 47 per cent out of repair; 
of the yard closets 60 per cent were dirty (nearly half of these 
specified as “‘very dirty’’) and 58 per cent in poor repair. The 
difficulty of keeping clean and in order toilets used by so many 
people and for whom no one feels a special responsibility is evident, 
and is an additional reason for emphasizing the necessity for each 
family’s having its own toilet within the apartment. 
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Since the provisions of the Tenement Code in relation to the 
overcrowding of rooms, to ventilation, and to light, have been fully 
treated in an earlier article in this series,’ it seems sufficient here to 
point out violations of the laws in this district, without going into 
a detailed discussion of the provisions governing them. The Code 
provides that in neither old-law nor new-law tenements shall an 
adult person live or sleep in a room without having at least 400 
cubic feet of air. That this provision is constantly disregarded is 
shown by Table [X, which gives the number of adults and children 
sleeping in one room, together with the cubic contents of the room. 
In this table buildings of one apartment are excluded, since they 
are not regulated by the Tenement House Code. Two children are 
used as the equivalent of one adult, since the law requires for them 
an equal number of feet of air. 

TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN Rooms oF SpeciFIC Cuspic CONTENTS. LOWER 
Nortu District 


NuMBER OF Rooms OccUPIED BY 





CONTENTS OF Room IN 
Cusic Feet 
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Less than 400 

400 and less than 600 
600 and less than 800 
800 and less than 1,000 
1,000 and less than 1,200 


1,384 (49 per cent) 


1,200 and less than 1,400 

1,400 and less than 1,600 

1,600 and less than 1,800 

1,800 and less than 2,000 ‘ 
2,000 and more II 


| Total number of illegally overcrowded rooms: 


Total. . ..| 98 859 220 919 398) 2 


All the numbers above the leaded line in the table represent 
cases of illegal overcrowding of the rooms; 49 per cent, that is, of 
all the persons in this district were sleeping with less than the mini- 


* American Journal of Sociology, XVI, No. 4, pp. 449 ff. 
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mum amount of air required by law. In some cases, especially in 
Gault Court, the overcrowding was appalling. In one apartment 
three adults and three children were sleeping in a room having less 
than 350 cubic feet of air, a room that could not legally be occupied 
even by one adult. In another case an Italian saloonkeeper had 
six lodgers who slept in a room containing only 504 cubic feet. 
One Italian family of three adults and three children slept in a room, 
also used as their parlor, which had only 718 cubic feet of air. The 
father was out of work at that time, and the family were taking a 
lodger who slept in the kitchen, the only other room in the apart- 
ment. This overcrowding not only means lack of sufficient air, but 
also involves a lack of privacy, sometimes of real danger to the 
morals of the family. It was found that 77 families were using all 
the rooms in their apartment, even the kitchen, for sleeping- 
purposes; 399 were using all but one room. 

The overcrowding is of course especially objectionable when 
there are lodgers in the household. Although, as has been pointed 
out, the lodgers comprise a comparatively small percentage of the 
population in this district, over 600 were found in all. These 
were living in 309 of the 1,462 households; that is, 21 per cent of 
the families had living with them in their crowded quarters at least 
one person who was not a member of the family group. It was 
found that in 65 cases, these lodgers were sleeping with some mem- 
ber of the family. In one case a lodger was sharing a room with a 
family of seven. 

The ordinance makes certain definite requirements in regard to 
the size of rooms in new-law tenements. No room may be less than 
70 square feet in area, less than 8.6 feet high, nor contain less than 
400 cubic feet of air. We have seen that 114 rooms used for sleep- 
ing did not meet the requirement in regard to cubic contents; this 
was also true of 72 other rooms. The investigators found 1,581 
rooms less than 70 square feet in area and 721 less than 8.6 feet 
high. While these conditions, in so far as they exist, as for the 
most part they do, in old-law buildings, are not illegal, they are 
definitely below the standard which the community has set for 
itself, and, as has been pointed out, are more rather than less 
dangerous than when found in recently built houses. 
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The ordinance also attempts to regulate the light and ventila- 
tion of the rooms by requiring that each room shall have window 
space equal to one-tenth of the floor area of the room, and that the 
windows shall open direct upon a street, alley, yard, or court. 
These provisions, as so many of the others, do not apply to the old- 
law buildings, and of course were not met in a large percentage of 
the buildings of this district. The investigators reported 285 rooms 
as inadequately ventilated; of these 63 had no window at all, 87 
had interior windows only; and in the other 135 the outer windows 
were inadequate for the ventilation of the room. Table X shows 
the number of persons, 390 in all, sleeping in these poorly ventilated 
rooms. 

TABLE X 


INADEQUATELY VENTILATED ROOMS AND NUMBER OF PERSONS UsING. LOWER 
NortH District 


NumBer oF Rooms Havinc 
PERSONS : wn eee) i esi me 
No Window Interior | Inadequate 
. Window Outer 
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It will be noticed that in four cases three people were sleeping 
in a windowless room; in one case four people. In another instance 
where the family of an Italian barber were living in a two-room 
apartment, four members of the family were sleeping in a room of 
646 cubic feet, with the only window opening into the barber shop. 
In an apartment above a saloon, a few doors south, two adults and 
three children were sleeping in a bedroom where the only window 
opened into the parlor, which was also used for sleeping. In 
another case, eleven Greeks were found living above a stable where 
several horses were kept. Seven of the men were sleeping in one 
inadequately ventilated room. The illustration on p. 529 illustrates 
the manner in which pantries are utilized as bedrooms. 
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Eighteen hundred and seven rooms were reported as having 
insufficient light; of these 459 were called “dark” and 1.348 
“gloomy.’’ An attempt was made to standardize these terms by 
using “‘dark’’ to apply to rooms where one could read only when 
close to the window, and “ gloomy”’ when one could read only a few 
feet away from the window. Only 323 of these rooms failed to 
comply with the provisions of the code requiring the window space 
to be equal to 10 per cent of the floor area. It is evident, therefore, 
that the lack of light is due rather to the outlook of the windows 
than to their size. This outlook is given in Table XI. 


TABLE XI 
OUTLOOK OF DARK AND GLoomy Rooms. LOWER NortH DIstTrRIcT 


Number of rooms opening upon— 
Another room 


Porch, stairway, or court 
Passage 

Alley, yard, street, or roof 
Skylight. .. 


Rooms having no windows 
Outlook of windows not reported 


Total dark and gloomy rooms 


This table shows that 1,072, or 63 per cent of all the poorly 
lighted rooms, open upon a passageway. As was evident from the 
table showing the percentage of the lot covered, there is very little 
space between the buildings. The lots are very narrow, and the 
houses cover nearly the entire width of the lot, leaving passages 
frequently no more than eight inches or a foot wide. A window 
opening upon such a passage is practically useless for purposes of 
either light or ventilation. In one three-room apartment in this 
neighborhood, a widow was living with four children, the oldest 
one tuberculous. The front room was light; from this opened the 
kitchen, very dark because the only window opened directly upon 
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the wall of the next house. The third room was long and narrow, 
the only light and air coming from a window off the small entrance 
hall. This room was so dark and damp that the family did not 
use it; all five were living in the parior and the kitchen. 

As was mentioned near the beginning of this article, the condi- 
tions found in the block canvassed in the First Ward were markedly 
different from those in the Lower North district, which we have been 
discussing. In making comparisons, it is fair to remember that 
the statistics for the First Ward were based on the canvass of a 
much smaller neighborhood. Here fifteen premises were can- 
vassed, facing Plymouth Court and backing on the alley between 
Plymouth Court and State Street. Opposite is the baggage depart- 
ment of the Dearborn Street station, into which come over two- 
thirds of the immigrants arriving in Chicago. Both the street and 
the sidewalk are very narrow. Near the corner of Polk Street are 
several buildings not used as dwellings and not included in the 
canvass; next is a large brick yard, fenced in, but used neverthe- 
less as more or less of a dump; then come the houses canvassed. 
In this block the nationality of 119 heads of households was found. 
Of these one was a Negro; the other 118 were Italians. The 
Negro lived in a house which faced on Taylor Street, and was in the 
rear of one of the Plymouth Court premises. In the houses facing 
on Plymouth Court, therefore, the population was entirely Italian. 
Even block 3 in the Lower North district is less exclusively Italian 
than this Plymouth Court block. The neighborhood as a whole 
is, however, a polyglot territory. Just east of Plymouth Court on 
State Street are many Negroes; to the north are Chinese; at the 
Jones School, which these Italian children attend, probably more 
nationalities are represented than in any other school in Chicago. 

In the streets of this neighborhood are still standing some of the 
fine old houses, originally designed for the well-to-do residents of 
Chicago. These buildings are now used as tenements for large 
numbers of families. Other buildings were put up as cheap lodging- 
houses of questionable character, poorly adapted for the use of the 
families who now live in them. To this group belong the Plymouth 
Court buildings canvassed. There are also larger and more 
recently built tenements, some of them covering completely the 
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lots upon which they are built. Although the canvass in this 
downtown district covers only a small territory, it is believed to be 
typical of a large part of this neighborhood.’ 

Of the fifteen lots canvassed, seven were less than 80 per cent 
covered by buildings, five were from 80 per cent to go per cent, and 
three over go per cert. These figures show that so far as conges- 
tion is indicated by the percentage of the lot covered, this district 
is less rather than more crowded than the Lower North district. 
The type of building, however, is different; we are not dealing with 
low frame buildings such as housed the Italians on Gault Court. 
All but one of these buildings were brick, and all that were used as 
dwellings were at least three stories high. Four of the buildings 
contained over 10 apartments, one of them as many as 16. In all, 
there were 123 apartments, 36 of which were in the rear of the 
building, and 23 in the middle. These brick buildings were in an 
even more dilapidated condition than the frame buildings of the 
North Side district; not one was reported by the investigators as 
in good repair. This is in part due to the fact that there were no 
new-law houses in the block, that is, no houses that had been built 
since 1902. In the rear of the lots were a few buildings not used 
as dwellings; two of these belonged to the fire department; the 
others were sheds or stables. Two rear buildings were used as 
dwellings, each having three apartments; the remainder of the 
buildings faced the street. In one was a store, and in another a 
saloon; the others were used as residences only. Table XII gives 
the location of the apartments. 

Only 8 per cent of the apartments were found to be basement 
apartments, and there were no cellar apartments. ‘his is in con- 
trast with the Lower North district, where 15 per cent of all the 


apartments were in basements or cellars. It will be remembered, 
however, that the large number of basement apartments there was 
accounted for by the grading of the street. 


* The district of segregated vice which has now been moved south to Twenty- 
second Street and the adjoining territory formerly centered in Custom House Place, 
a block west of Plymouth Court. This whole neighborhood was disreputable, and 
old maps show that several of the buildings canvassed, where these Italians are now 
living, were originally houses of prostitution. 
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As is perhaps to be expected, the toilet conditions in the block 
could not well be worse. In only two apartments were there private 
water-closets; 85 families were dependent upon 22 closets in the 
halls; the rest upon 12 yard closets. These 36 closets were the 
only accommodations for 628 people. . Not one yard closet was 


found which was clean or in good repair; some of them were inde- 
scribably filthy. One closet which was used by five families was in 
an outhouse, very dirty and in bad repair and with no door, so that 
there was absolutely no privacy about it. The hall closets were 


TABLE XII 


LOCATION OF APARTMENTS. PLyMOUTH CouRT DISTRICT 


Story Number Percentage 


Basement 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth. . 
Fifth. 


Total 


nearly as public and insanitary as the yard closets. In nearly all 
cases they were dirty, in bad repair, dark, and poorly ventilated. 
In one building 11 families, 41 persons in all, were using one of these 
hall closets; in another case 15 families, 73 persons in all, were 
dependent upon one such closet. Under such conditions it would 
be impossible for the closets to be in any degree cleanly or sanitary. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the menace to the health of the 
people dependent upon them. That there is moral danger as well, 
especially to the children, was mentioned earlier in this article; it 
is impossible to describe the conditions in this neighborhood, so 
much worse even than those found in the Lower North district, 
without again emphasizing the grave moral dangers to which the 
children especially are subjected. 

In the Italian district on the North Side, it was found that while 
bath tubs were of course exceptional (103 were found in all) nearly 
every family had a sink, and could, except in the more or less fre- 
quent cases where the pipes were frozen or the plumbing out of 
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order, avail itself of the opportunities for cleanliness and decency 
given by running water. In the block on Plymouth Court this 
was not the case; 81 apartments, 66 per cent of the entire number, 
were without sinks. 

The composition of the population of the district canvassed is 
shown in Table XIII. 


TABLE XIII 
COMPOSITION OF PoPULATION. PLymMoutTH CourT District 
NUMBER IN FAMILIES 


ToTat 
POPULATION 





Adults Children Total Lodgers 


Number 309 250 559 69 
Percentage .. 49 11 


It is interesting to compare this table with Table II, which gave 
the block population for the five blocks on the Lower North Side. 
We find here a slightly larger percentage of lodgers, and a consider- 
ably larger percentage of children—y4o per cent instead of 31 per 


cent. Even the 31 per cent of children is high when compared 
with that found in the other districts investigated. We have then 
in this group of buildings 250 children living in quarters which 
cannot fail to be demoralizing; and we have throughvut this down- 
town neighborhood a population with a large percentage of children 
growing up under conditions similar to those we are describing. 
Although the lodgers formed only 11 per cent of the population, 
they were living in one-fourth of the households. With one excep- 
tion they were all men, frequently newly arrived immigrants who 
were either unmarried or had left their families in Italy. In one 
three-room apartment, a woman who had recently moved away 
had kept twelve lodgers. In a seven-room basement apartment in 
which an Italian railroad laborer lived with his wife and two chil- 
dren were fourteen men lodgers, six of whom slept in one poorly 
ventilated room. In thirteen cases, the lodgers were sharing their 
bedrooms with one, or more than one, member of the family. 


* It will be remembered that “‘children” as used here does not mean minors, but 
boys and girls under twelve years. 
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Table XIV shows that in this district the apartments are much 
smaller than in the others investigated. Here it is the two-room 
rather than the four-room apartment which is typical, while only 
23 of the apartments have as many as four rooms, as against 69 
per cent in the Twenty-second Ward district. 


TABLE XIV 


APARTMENTS HAVING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF Rooms. PLymMoutH Court District 


Apartments Having Number Percentage 





One room 7 6 
Two rooms 49 41 
Three rooms 30 
Four rooms 20 17 
Five rooms 6 
Seven rooms I 





Total 


*In 4 cases the number of rooms was not reported. 


In a one-room apartment in an adjoining block were living an 
Italian family with six children, the eldest a sixteen-year-old girl. 
The building was one of the handsome old brick residences originally 
used by a single family but now converted into a tenement. Except 
for the Italian family of eight, living in their one room in the rear of 
the second floor, the house was occupied entirely by Chinese. The 
toilet was situated in the hall and used by both the Chinese men and 
the Italian children. Such crowded living conditions, setting aside 
the question of race, must have a demoralizing influence upon the 
children, who live much in the streets in a neighborhood where street 
influences are dangerous. 

The rent per apartment is higher in this block than in the Lower 
North district if the number of rooms is taken into consideration. 
In Table XV are given the monthly rentals together with the num- 
ber of rooms. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to make use of the median rental for 


four-room apartments, since we have the facts for only 20 such 
apartments. If this is done, however, the median is found to be 
between $9.00 and $9.50, higher than that for the Lower North 
district or for most of the other districts canvassed. If the two- 
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room apartment is considered, as more typical of this neighbor- 
hood, the median rental is between $7.00 and $7.50; the median 
rental for two-room apartments on the Lower North side is between 
$5.00 and $5.50. The rents, then, in proportion to the accommo- 
dations secured, are high. This is, of course, to be expected in a 
downtown neighborhood in a large city. 


TABLE XV 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE Pap 
TOGETHER WITH NUMBER OF Rooms. PLtymMoutH Court District 


NuMBER OF Rooms 


No 
Report | POTAL 


| 
RENT PER MONTH - 
| 


7 





Less than $4 

$ 4 and less than $ 5 

$ 5 and less than $ 6 

$ 6 and less than $ 7.. 

$ 7 and less than $ 8 

$ 8 and less than $ 9... 

$ 9 and less than $10 

$10 and less than $11... 

$11 and less than $12. 

$12 and over ; ; 
Vacant or rent unknown. i 3 


Cwwonn~ 


- 


N 


Total... 7 49 | 36 20 | 123 


In contrast with the condition in the Lower North district, 
where a number of the families are living in apartments which they 
own, is the fact that this whole block of houses is owned by one of 
the railroads. In spite of the fact that none of the Italians owns 
his own house, it was found that 43 of the 123 families had lived in 
the same apartment at least five years, a very large percentage when 
compared with that found in the Lower North district shown in 
Table VIII, or with that in most of the districts investigated. The 
Italian who once settles in this neighborhood seldom moves out of 
it. He is near his fellow-countrymen; he is close to the glamor 
and excitement of South State Street; and he is within walking- 
distance of work, so that there is no carfare to pay either for him- 
self or for any member of his family. Ordinarily the possibility of 
moving into better quarters in another part of the city does not 
occur to him. The father of an Italian boy who had become an 
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habitual truant said that he would like to move into a neighbor- 
hood that would be better for his boy, but that rents out near the 
Parental School were too high. He was surprised to learn that there 
were other parts of the city where he might live, beside these two 
districts with which he was acquainted. Frequently the Italians 
accept such quarters simply because they do not know how to find 
better. A house-renting bureau such as is conducted by many of 
the German municipalities would be of great service to the immi- 
grant." 

Table XVI shows that in spite of some extreme cases the Italians 
on Plymouth Court are sleeping under less crowded conditions than 


TABLE XVI 
NUMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN Rooms OF SPECIFIED CuBIC CONTENTS. 
PLyMoutTH Court DIsTRICT 


NumBer or Rooms Occuptep 


Zz 
- 


ConTeNTs oF Room IN 
Cusic Feet 


and One Child 


One Adult and 
One Child 
| Two Adults and 
One Child 
Three Adults 
| Four Adults 
| Four Adults and 
One Child 
ive Adults 
or More 
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Two Adults 
| Three Adults 
| Fi 


400 and less than 600 

600 and less than 800. 

800 and less than 1,000 
1,000 and less than 1,200 
1,200 and less than 1,400.... 
1,400 and less than 1,600.... 
1,600 and less than 1,800 
1,800 and less than 

2,000 and more............ 





own un MN 
Total number of overcrowded rooms: 


Total. . 


those of the Lower North district. Although 68 cases, 30 per cent 
of the entire number, of illegal overcrowding is far from negligible, 
it compares favorably with the 49 per cent in the larger district. 
Perhaps the less overcrowded condition of the bedrooms is partly 
due to the fact that a larger percentage of the rooms is used for 


t In the city of Cologne the house-renting bureau (Wohnungsnachweis) rented in 
the year 1910-11 over three thousand houses. 





A BEDROOM ON PLYMOUTH COURT 


Three children sleep in this room. The only window opens upon a shaft which is closed < 
the top. 
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sleeping purposes; thirty-four per cent of the families utilize every 
room in the apartment for sleeping. 

Forty-six rooms were reported as inadequately ventilated. 
Table XVII shows that 32 of these rooms were used as bedrooms 
and that g1 persons were sleeping in them. Sixteen of the rooms 
were without any window at all, and in these windowless rooms a 
total number of 51 persons were sleeping, frequently four or more 
in one room. 










TABLE XVII 


INADEQUATELY VENTILATED RooMs AND NUMBER OF Persons USING. 
Priymouta Court District 
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The investigators reported 101 rooms, out of a total of 330, as 
dark or gloomy. This was a smaller percentage than was found on 
the North Side, as might be expected from the fact that a smaller 
percentage of the lots was covered. Table XVIII gives the out- 


TABLE XVIII 
OUTLOOK OF DARK AND GLoomy Rooms. PtymoutH Court DISTRICT 
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look of these dark and gloomy rooms. The small percentage which 
open upon a passage is in sharp contrast with the large number 
found in the Lower North district; fewer of the houses are built 
with the long narrow passageways, which form one of the worst 
features of the housing in the larger district. 

An attempt has been made to set down, with no more comment 
than is necessary to make clear the facts, the conditions which have 
been found to exist today among the Italians of Chicago in two of 
their largest settlements. These conditions have not compared 
favorably even with the worst of those existing among other immi- 
grant groups. The Italian is paying a comparatively high rent for 
dilapidated, unhealthful quarters. He is living in illegally over- 
crowded rooms, in damp and gloomy apartments, and under con- 
ditions which, if not forbidden in the buildings in which he is living, 
are prohibited in newer tenements, and thus acknowledged to be 
dangerous and demoralizing. The facts suggest most clearly that 
the standard for old buildings in Chicago should be improved. 
There is no doubt that according to any reasonable standard many 
of these houses are unfit for human habitation. The community 
should insist upon a housing code which would make illegal the 
existence of the most harmful of these conditions. Furthermore, 
it should provide a staff of inspectors for the Board of Health suffi- 
ciently large and efficient to make possible the enforcement of the 
legislation already passed. Chicago has been criminally negligent 
in its failure to attend to the housing of its great immigrant groups; 
it is hoped that the facts set forth in this article may be of aid in 
arousing the city to a realization of its duty in providing decent 
houses for the constantly increasing number of foreigners who come 
to make it their home. 





THE INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTER OF PECUNIARY 
VALUATION' 


CHARLES H. COOLEY 
University of Michigan 


Pecuniary valuation is a phase of the general process of social 
thought, having its special methods and significance but not 
essentially different in nature: the pecuniary estimates people 
set upon things are determined in a movement of suggestion and 
discussion, varying with the group and the time like other phases 
of the public mind. 

This is apparent a fortiori if we take what appear to be the sim- 
plest and most essential commodities. The estimation of wheaten 
bread as a necessity of life that prevails with us is a matter of 
opinion and custom: whether grounded in sound hygiene or not 
is irrelevant. Other countries and times have thought differently, 
and we know that foods may be regarded as necessary whose 
hygienic value is doubtful or negative, like beer in Germany or 
coffee with us. Consider in this connection the prepared foods 
known as cereals, for which vast sums are spent by all classes of our 
people; their vogue and value is clearly a matter of current, 
possibly transient, opinion, largely created by the psychological 
process of advertising. 

I need hardly go farther into this. It is plain that even among 
the most necessitous an existing scale of pecuniary values can be 
explained only as a product of the same social forces which create 
other phases of tradition and sentiment; and no one will expect 
anything different in values prevailing among a richer class. I do 
not mean, of course, that these forces work wholly in the air, but 
that whatever physiological or mechanical factors there may be in 
demand and supply, these become active only through the mediation 
of a psychological process. 


* The conception of the general process of valuation underlying this and possible 
future papers is set forth in an article on “‘ Valuation as a Social Process,”’ Psychological 
Bulletin, December 15, 1912 (social psychology number). 
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It is a common saying that values were formerly determined 
largely by custom, but that competition has supplanted the latter; 
and no doubt this is true in the sense that the stability of local 
custom is broken up. In a somewhat different way, however, 
custom—the influence of the past—is as great a factor in the market 
now as it ever was. Now as always it is the main source of the 
habits of thought that control demand and supply and so value. 
An obvious case is that of funerals. Why is it that so large a part 
of the expenditure of the poor goes for this purpose, so large that a 
special branch of insurance is carried on to meet it? Evidently 
the reasons are historical, reaching back in fact to prehistoric 
society. And although this case appears exceptional, because this 
particular convention has lost most of its force among the educated 
classes, it is none the less true that we draw our values from the 
current of historical influence. What we are willing to spend 
money for, as individuals, as classes, as nations, can be understood 
only by a study of historical influences and of their interaction and 
propagation at the present time. 


I have elsewhere' explained the distinction which I think should 
be made between human-nature values and institutional values, 
the latter being those which have social antecedents of so compli- 
cated a character that we cannot understand them except as the 
outcome of a special institutional development. It is apparent 
that the values of the pecuniary market fall under the latter head. 
Their immediate source is a social mechanism, whatever their 
indirect relation to human nature may be. You do not find them 
wherever man is found, but only where there is a somewhat 
developed system of exchange, a commodity recognized as money, 
and an active market. 

Pecuniary values, however, are by no means all upon the same 
level as regards the degree in which they are institutional. All 
are so in the sense just indicated—that they require the mechanism 
of the market to define and develop them. But if we go back of 
this we find that some are based (so far as demand is concerned) 


t In the article on “ Valuation as a Social Process” referred to above. 
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upon rather simple human-nature values, in which the factors of 
special tradition and organization play no very great part. It is 
remarkable, when you come to think of it, how few such values 
there are; but those of meat and flour, of lumber, fuel, and the sim- 
pler kinds of clothing are relatively of this sort. Some, on the other 
hand, are the outgrowth of a complex institutional history through 
which it is difficult to trace the threads which connect them with 
the permanent needs of human nature. Such are the values of 
ornamental or ceremonial dress, of many of our foods, of our more 
elaborate houses and furniture, our amusements and dissipations, 
our books, and those connected with our systems of education, our 
churches, political institutions, and so on. The same difference 
runs through the values set on the services of different kinds of 
men. Why society should pay a substantial price for farmers and 
carpenters is obvious; but when you come to lawyers, stock- 
brokers, promoters, men of science, advertising men, and the like, 
not to speak of the holders of capital, who seem to be paid large 
sums for doing nothing at all, it is clear that the explanation is 
institutional, not to be reached without a study of the organic 
growth and interaction of social forms. And it seems clear also 
that values of this latter sort greatly and increasingly preponderate 
in our social system. 

There is a fallacious kind of reasoning often met with in dis- 
cussions of value, which consists in taking the simplest conceivable 
transactions, generally those of an imaginary primitive life, noti- 
cing the principles upon which they may have been based, and then 
assuming that the same principles suffice for a general explanation 
of the complex transactions of our own life. “It is the same thing 
now, only more intricate,” is the supposition. This, of course, 
overlooks the fact that even granting that such analyses are 
otherwise sound, which is very questionable, the social complexity 
is for many purposes the essential thing in the actual value process. 
It involves an institutional character, which changes with the social 
type, which may be understood only through a knowledge of insti- 
tutional organisms, and which can be reformed only by working 
upon and through such organisms. The study of value-making 
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institutions becomes, then, the principal means of arriving at 
practical truth. It seems clear that such a character belongs to 
the pecuniary values of the present time. 

The market (meaning by this the system of pecuniary trans- 
actions regarded as one organic whole) is as much an institution as 
the state or the church, which indeed it somewhat overshadows 
in modern life. I mean that it is a vast and complicated social 
system, rooted in the past, though grown enormously in recent times, 
wielding incalculable prestige, and, though manned by individuals 
like other institutions, by no means to be understood from a 
merely individual point of view. It would be as reasonable to 
attempt to explain the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas, or the 
Institutes of Calvin, by the immediate working of religious instinct 
as to explain the market values of the present time by the immediate 
working of natural wants. 

This is one of many points of view from which we may see the 
insufficiency of the usual treatment of the value-making process 
in treatises of political economy. This treatment starts with 
demand as a datum, assuming that each individual has made up 
his mind what he wants and how much he wants it. There is 
seldom, I believe, any serious attempt to go back of this, it being 
assumed, apparently, that these wants spring from the inscrutable 
depths of the private mind. At any rate it has not been customary 
to recognize that they are the expression of an institutional develop- 
ment. From most of the standard works the student would get 
the impression that if institutions and classes exist at all they have 
nothing to do with valuation. 

The truth, I suppose, is that the idea of institutions, classes, and 
the like as organic forms or processes having a significance and 
power not to be grasped from the standpoint of individuals or of 
general human nature is alien to the philosophy underlying ortho- 
dox economics, and hence difficult of assimilation with orthodox 
theory. So far as such ideas are recognized they are, I should say, 
rather patched on, than woven into, the original stuff of the gar- 
ment.' Economists, however, are latterly becoming aware of the 


«They are recognized a great deal, and with the best results, by economists 
interested, as most are, in practical reforms. 
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somewhat obsolete character of the philosophy involved in the 
orthodox tradition." 

At any rate the result of the individualistic treatment of pecuni- 
ary value has been to saddle the whole institution—the market 
upon human nature. Commercialism as we find it had to be 
explained, and as there was nothing else available poor human nature 
had to bear it. The simple formula, “The people want it, and the 
law of supply and demand does the rest,”’ will explain anything. 
But if we allow ourselves to ask why the people want it, or just who 
the people are that want it, or why they can make their wants 
effective, we discover that we have everything to learn. The 
accepted economic treatment would seem to be equivalent to a 
renunciation of any attempt to understand the relation of value 
to society at large; or, in other words, of any attempt to understand 
value itself, since to understand a thing is to perceive its more 
important relations. I do not deny that the method of analysis in 
question has its very important uses, but if it is allowed to be the 
only method it becomes the source of the gravest errors. 

Just what does it mean, from the individual’s standpoint, when 
we say that the market, as a historical institution, is a main factor 
in values? Not merely that pre-existing individual estimates are 
summed up and equilibrated in accordance with the formulas of 
economic science, though this is one phase of the matter, but also 
that the individual estimates themselves are molded by the market, 
at first in a general way and then, in the process of price-making, 
drawn toward a somewhat mechanical uniformity. The individual 
and the system act and react upon each other until, in most cases, 
they agree, somewhat as in fashion, in religious belief, and the like. 
The influence of the market is not secondary either in time or 
importance to that of the person; it is a continuous institution in 
which the individual lives and which is ever forming his ideas. 


* I need hardly refer in this connection to Dr. B. M. Anderson’s penetrating study 
of Social Value. 

It is curious that although orthodox economics has mostly ignored the importance 
of institutional processes, its own history offers as good an illustration of this impor- 
tance as could be desired. I mean that the spirit and underlying ideas of the science 
can be understood only as the product of a school of thought, of a special institutional 
development. 
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The actual transactions are potent suggestions for new ones, and 
the actual transactions are the latest expressions of an institutional 
development in which class rule and a confused and one-sided com- 
mercialism have been chief factors. Thus the institution largely 
dictates the valuations which it afterward equilibrates. To 
neglect this and treat demand and supply as a summation of 
original individual estimates involves an inadequacy of the same 
nature as there would be in explaining fashion as due to a summa- 
tion of individual ideas about dress. This would be true at a 
given instant, in fashion as in the market, but in the case of the 
former no one could fail to perceive how superficial, how delusive, 
such a method of treatment would be. This is obvious in the case 
of fashion because its changes are so rapid and conspicuous that we 
are compelled to notice them, and to see that the individual takes 
his ideas from the social current. The slower movement of ideas 
which determines our more stable wants is, however, of the same 
character, and the superficiality of treating it as originating in the 
individual is quite as great. It amounts to nothing less than 
ignoring the essential social factors in pecuniary value. The rela- 
tion of the individual to the system is not essentially different in 
this case from what we may see in any institution. The ordinary 
man is a conformer; he lives in the institution and accepts its 
established valuations, but not without impressing some degree 
of individuality upon them. In this way we get our ideas and 
practices regarding religion, marriage, dress, and so on. So in 
pecuniary matters one accepts in a general way the current values 
but has a certain individuality in his choices which makes him to 
some extent a special factor in the market. There is no absolute 
conformity; we do everything a little differently from anyone 
else; but this does not prevent our being controlled, in a broad way, 
by the prevailing institutions. This is what the usual economic 
analysis ignores, or perhaps omits as beyond its proper range. 
Along with this we have the phenomenon of nonconformity. 
Individuals of spec ial’ natural endowment or unusual situation or 
both—as is commonly the case—depart widely from the type, and 
initiate new tendencies which, under favorable conditions, may 
grow, and modify or destroy the old type. These new movements 
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are likely to derive more directly from human nature than the old, 
and it is commonly true, though not always, that nonconformity 
represents human-nature values in conflict with those that are 
more institutional. We can see this process at the present time 
in the church, in politics, and in the family. It is taking place no 
less in pecuniary relations, and our expenditure is being humanized 
as radically, perhaps, as anything else. Things that seemed 
indispensable twenty-five years ago no longer seem worth while, 
and claims unthought of then have become irresistible. What 
changes have come over the budget of the household, of philan- 
thropy, of the state and the church, during this period! 

One might say much on this topic, but it would amount simply 
to an exposition, in this field, of the general relation between institu- 
tions and human nature. 

Without taking into account this life of the individual in the 
institution we can never do justice to the general sway of the 
market, as a historical organism, over society at large. It is, as I 
have suggested, a structure as imposing as the political state itself, 
filling the eye with the spectacle of established and unquestioned 
power and impressing its estimates upon every mind. 

We have to recognize, then, not merely that pecuniary value is, 
in general, a social value which derives from the social development 
of the past, but that it is the outcome, more particularly, of a 
special phase of that development, namely, the comparatively 
recent growth of industry and business, including also the growth 
of consumption. This is the special institution from which, for 
better or worse, the pecuniary values of today draw their character, 
very much as ecclesiastical values draw theirs from the history 
of the church. The phenomena of any institution are molded in 
part by the general conditions of the time, but they are molded 
especially by their particular institutional antecedents, which may 
be somewhat incongruous with the more general conditions. If 
you attend a service of the Established Church you become aware 
of points of view which may seem to you, as a man of today, 
absurd and incomprehensible, except as you know something of 
their history. The same may very well be true in the pecuniary 
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world, though we may not notice it because we are more used 
to it, because we are ourselves members of this church. 

And the method of criticism, in the market as in the church, is 
to take as large a view of the institution as possible, discover in 
what respects it is failing to function adequately in the general 
life, and strive to bring about such changes as seem to be 
required. 

It seems probable that the more we consider, in the light of an 
organic view of society, the practice of discussing values apart from 
their institutional antecendents, the more sterile, except for some- 
what narrowly technical purposes, this practice will appear. 
Certainly it should have but a secondary place in inquiries which 
seek to throw light upon ethics or social policy. It is, for example, 
but a frail basis for a theory of distribution. The latter I take to 
be essentially a historical and institutional phenomenon, economic 
technique being for the most part only a mechanism through which 
social organization expresses itself. I do not question the technical 
value of the current treatises on distribution which more or less 
cut it off from its roots in the social whole, but perhaps the time 
is coming for a treatment which takes technical economics for 
granted and elucidates the larger actualities of the question. 


The principle that any social institution, and consequently 
any system of valuation, must be administered by a class, which 
will largely control its operation, is rather an obvious one. It was 
long overlooked, however, in political theory, at least in the theory 
of democracy, and is still overlooked, perhaps, in economic theory. 
At any rate it is a fact that pecuniary valuation is by no means the 
work of the whole people acting homogeneously, but is subject, 
very much like the analogous function in politics, to concentration 
in a class. 

Class control is exercised mainly in two ways: through control 
or guidance of purchasing power, and so of the demand side of the 
market, and through the actual administration of the business 
system, which gives the class in possession command of the large 
personal (pecuniary) values incident to this function, and the 
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opportunity to increase these by the use, direct and indirect, of 
their commanding position." 

The process of definite pecuniary valuation, the price-making 
function, is based upon “effective demand” or the offer of money for 
goods; perhaps we ought to say for consumer’s goods, as the value 
of producers’ goods may be regarded as secondary.” It is, there- 
fore, the immediate work of those who have money to spend. 
Just how far spending is concentrated in a class I cannot pretend 
to say, but judging from current estimates I suppose it would be 
no exaggeration to say that one-half of the purchasing power in 
an industrial community is exercised by one-fifth of the families. 
In this respect pecuniary value is, on the face of it, much more 
the work of a restricted class than political value, in determining 
which all voters are nominally equal. In either case, however, 
it would be most erroneous to suppose that value-making power 
can be measured in any such numerical way. There is always a 
psychological process of suggestion and discussion which works 
underneath the market transactions. 

By virtue of this the power of the richer classes over values is 
far greater than that indicated by their relative expenditure. As 
people of leisure and presumptive refinement, they have prestige 
in forming those conventions by which expenditure is ruled. We 
see how cooks and shop girls dress in imitation of society women, 
and how clerks mortgage their houses to buy automobiles. It is 
in fact notorious that the expenditure of the poor follows the 
fashions of the rich, unless in matters of the most direct and urgent 
necessity, and in no small degree even in these. 

If what has just been said is sound it would be necessary, in 
order to understand contemporary values, to investigate, his- 


t By calling these values “‘personal’’ I mean merely that they tend to enrich per- 
sons; their economic character is multifarious. 

2 Production has a special institutional development of its own which I shall not 
attempt to discuss in this connection. 

3 This guess is based on English and German statistics indicating that about one- 
tenth of the families enjoy one-half of the total income; also upon the assumption 
that the proportion of saving in the richer class is greater and that of expenditure less, 
so that it might require one-fifth of the families to embrace half of the latter. 
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torically and psychologically, the ideals, such as they are, now 
prevalent in the richer classes.‘ It might be found, perhaps, that 
these are largely of two sorts: ideals proper to commercialism— 
especially ideals of pecuniary power and of display as an evidence 
of it—and caste ideals taken over by the commercial aristocracy 
from an older order of society. Commercialism tends to fix 
attention rather on the acquisition than the use of wealth, and 
for ideals regarding the latter the successful class has fallen back 
upon the traditions, so well-knit and so attractive to the imagina- 
tion, of a former hereditary aristocracy. We very inadequately 
realize, I imagine, how much our modes of thought, and hence our 
valuations, are dominated by English social ideals of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. We get these not only through the 
social prestige, continuous to our own day, of the English upper 
classes, but through history, literature, and art. Speaking roughly, 
the best European literature, and especially the best English 
literature, was produced under the dominance of an aristocratic 
class and is permeated with its ideals. Thus culture, even now, 
means in no small degree the absorption of these ideals. 

They are, of course, in many respects high ideals, embracing 
conceptions of culture and of personal character and conduct which 
it would be a calamity to lose; and yet these are interwoven with 
the postulate of an upper class, enjoying of right an enormous pre- 
ponderance of wealth and power, and living in an affluence suitable 
to its appointed station. Thus it happens that as a man acquires 
wealth he feels that it is becoming that his family should assert 
its right of membership in the upper class by a style of living that 
shall proclaim his opulence. He also feels, if he has in any degree 
assimilated the finer part of the tradition, that a corresponding 
advance in culture would be becoming to him, but this is a thing 
by no means so readily purchased as material state; the general 
conditions are not favorable to it, and his efforts, if he makes any, 
are apt to be somewhat abortive. 

Along with the preceding we have also a hopeful admixture of 
ideals which reflect the dawn of a truly democratic régime of life— 


In this connection the reader will of course recall the work of Professor Veblen 
along this line. 
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ideals of the individual as existing for the whole, of power as justi- 
fied only by public service, compunctions regarding the inequalities 
of wealth and opportunity, a lowly spirit in high places. 

This sort of inquiry into the psychology of the upper class as a 
social organism—however unimportant these suggestions may be— 
appears to be indispensable if we are to form even an intelligent 
guess as to where we stand in the matter of valuation. 

Coming now to the control over values incident to the adminis- 
tration of the business system, we note that the class in power, 

in spite of constant changes in its membership, is for many purposes 
a real historical organism acting collectively for its own aggrandize- 
ment. This collective action is for the most part unconscious, and 
comes about as the resultant of the striving of many individuals i 
and small groups in the same general direction. We are all, 
especially in pecuniary matters, ready to join forces with those 
whose interest is parallel to our own: bankers unite to promote 
the banking interest, manufacturers form associations, and so on. 
The whole business world is a network of associations, formal and 
q informal, which aim to further the pecuniary interest of the mem- 
bers. And while these groups, or members of the same group 
a are often in competition with one another, this does not prevent a 
P general parallelism of effort as regards matters which concern the . 
4 interest of the business class as a whole. The larger the group the 
less conscious, as a rule, is its co-operation, but it is not necessarily 
less effective and it can hardly be denied that the capitalist- | 
manager class, or whatever we may call the class ascendent in 
business, acts powerfully as a body in maintaining and increasing 
its advantages over other classes. Nothing else can result from 
the desire of each to get and keep all he can, and to exchange aid 
with others similarly inclined." 

When I say that the class is, for this purpose, a historical organ- Be 
ism, I mean that its power, prestige, and methods come down from 
the past in a continuous development like other forms of social | 
life. This would be the case even were individual membership 
in it quite free to everyone in proportion to his ability, for an open 



































* Perhaps I may be allowed to refer in this connection to the more extended, 
though inadequate, treatment of classes in my Social Organization. 
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class, as we can see for instance in the case of a priesthood, may 
yet be full of a spirit and power derived from the past. 

In fact, however, membership in the upper economic class is 
by no means open to all in proportion to natural ability, and the 
command it enjoys of lucrative opportunities contributes greatly 
to its ascendency. It controls the actual administration of the 
market much as the political party in power used to control the 
offices, with the influence and patronage pertaining to them—only 
the ascendency in the economic world, based largely on inherited 
wealth and connections, is greater and more secure. The immedi- 
ate effect of this is to enhance greatly the market value of the 
persons having access to the opportunities: they are enabled by 
their advantageous position to draw from the common store 
salaries, fees, and profits not at all explicable by natural ability 
alone. This effect is multiplied by the fact that limitation of the 
number of competitors gives an additional scarcity value to the 
services of the competent which may raise their price almost 
incredibly. Thus it is well known that during the period of rapid 
consolidation of the great industries enormous fees, amounting in 
some cases to millions, were paid to those who effected the con- 
solidations. It may be that their services were worth the price; 
but in so far as this is the fact it can be explained only as an 
exhorbitant scarcity value due to limitation of opportunity. No 
one will contend, I suppose, that the native ability required was 
of so transcendent a character as to get such a reward under 
open conditions. Evidently of the thousands who might have 
been competent to the service only a few were on hand with such 
training and connections as to make them actual competitors. 
And the same principle is quite generally required to explain the 
relatively large incomes of the class in power, including those of 
the more lucrative professions. They represent the value of good 
natural ability multiplied by opportunity factors." 

The fact usually urged in this connection, that these lucrative 
opportunities often fall to those who were not born in the upper class 


* For a very strong statement by a conservative economist of the power of class 
over opportunities and personal values, I may refer to the treatment of the subject 
by Professor Seager in his Introduction to Economics, § 138. I should not estimate 
the difficulty of passing class lines quite so high as he does. 
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but have made their way into it by their own energy, is not very 
much to the point. It is not contended that our upper class is a 
closed caste, nor does it have to be in order to act as a whole, or 
to exercise a dominating and somewhat monopolistic influence 
over values. Though ill defined, not undemocratic in sentiment, 
and partly free from the hereditary character of European upper 
classes, it is yet a true historical successor of the latter, and domi- 
nates the weaker classes in much the same way as stronger classes 
have always done. Power is concentrated about the functions of 
the dominant institutions, and the powerful class use it for their 
individual and class advantage. Surely one has only to open his 
eyes to see this. I doubt whether there is a city, village, or town- 
ship in the country where there is not a group of men who con- 
stitute an upper class in this sense. There is, it seems to me, a 
growing feeling that class, which the prevalent economics has rele- 
gated to oblivion under some such category as “imperfect freedom 
of competition,” is in fact at the very heart of our problem. 

It seems, then, that pecuniary valuation is a social institution 
no less than the state or the church, and that its development must 


be studied not only on the impersonal side but also in the traditions 
and organization of the class that chiefly administers it. 





PREVENTING CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
Yale University 


The state of Massachusetts has one of the most thoroughly 
organized societies for the prevention of cruelty to children in the 
United States, and employs a large number of agents. These agents 
are given a three weeks’ vacation, to be taken some time during the 
summer; and to carry on their work while they are away, the 
society employs a number of temporary agents. It fell to my lot to 
take one of these positions, and to spend two months and a half in 
the employ of the society. I thus had the advantage of viewing the 
work of the society from the double standpoint of an outsider and 
an insider. The work proved so novel and fascinating to me, and 
since leaving it I have found on the part of others such a combina- 
tion of curiosity and unenlightenment as to the exact nature of the 
work of such a society, that it has seemed justifiable to attempt to 
give my experience a degree of publicity. 

It is a strange and significant fact that the movement for the 
prevention of cruelty to children was subsequent to, and a direct 
outgrowth of, the work for animals, and it was the work of years to 
rid the newer movement of anomalous ideas and practices which 
clung to it on account of its origin. The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was incorporated in 1868, 
while the charter of the children’s society is dated ten years later. 
The purpose of the newer society, as stated in the charter, is ‘‘awak- 
ening interest in the abuses to which children are exposed by the 
intemperance, cruelty, or cupidity of parents and guardians, and 
to help the enforcement of existing laws on the subject, procure 
needed legislation, and for kindred work.” As might be expected, 
the first efforts of the society were devoted to remedying and pre- 
venting physical abuse and neglect, and it is an evidence, not only 
of a broadened scope, but of a vast amount of work already accom- 

plished, that the society now expends a large share of its energies 
556 
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on other less obvious and more insidious forms of neglect—the 
moral and intellectual. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to go into the history of this 
society, but rather to examine its present organization and methods 
of work. The headquarters of the society are in a fine old brick 
residence building which stands at the corner of Mt. Vernon and 
Joy streets, the highest point in Boston proper, almost within the 
shadow of the great State House dome. The name of the society 
appears on a modest sign, nestling among the vines which clothe 
the front of the building, and the legend, ‘“‘Do not Ring. Walk 
In,” inscribed on the front door, makes the visitor feel welcome. 
The whole of the first floor has the appearance of a regular business 
office. There are private rooms where the general secretary and 
the organizing secretary have their desks, a second room full of 
filing-cases and tables where the clerks and stenographers are at 
work, and then a large room full of desks, given over to the use of the 
special agents. Everything appears orderly, systematic, and 
bustling, and in fact the work of the society is administered on a 
thoroughly up-to-date and businesslike basis. The central office 
staff consists of a secretary-general-agent, an organizing secretary, 
fifteen or sixteen agents who do the work of investigating, prose- 
cuting, etc., three clerks, four stenographers, an examining physician, 
a matron, and an assistant matron. Besides these, there are resi- 
dent agents in Worcester, New Bedford, and Northampton, and 
three of the agents spend about half their time in Brockton, Beverly, 
and Fall River, respectively. In addition to the regular agents 
of the society there is a large number of voluntary agents and 
representatives, with the co-operation of whom it is possible to 
handle a case of cruelty on short notice in almost any part of the 
state. The society stands ready to send one of its regular agents 
to any spot in the state where he is needed, and one of them spends 
all of his time in work on cases in remote sections. 

The society has no organic connection with the government of 
city or state, and its agents have, as such, no official standing, 
though several of them have been made Massachusetts special 
district police officers, in order to enable them to serve their own 
warrants, etc., or to make arrests if absolutely necessary. This 
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latter power is seldom exercised, however. When the strong arm 
of the law is needed, appeal is usually made to the regular police 
officers. And it may be said, in this connection, that in general 
the police force of Boston is to be commended highly for its attitude 
toward the society, and its readiness to co-operate in its work. 
Some stations are more in sympathy than others, but as a rule the 
officers are ready to lend every possible aid to the agents of 
the society. and are active and intelligent both in reporting and 
in handling cases, and seem to have the interests of children 
thoroughly at heart. 

Though the society has no official powers, it does a large share 
of its work along legal lines, and its agents are frequent visitors to 
the various courts of Massachusetts, where they have a semi- 
official standing and are given special recognition. One of the 
peculiar results of the historical development of the society, and 
of the laws under which it works, is that up to the year 1909, in 
all cases of cruelty or neglect which were taken into court, the 
child was made the defendant; the charge was being a neglected 
child, and the parents or guardians were summoned as witnesses on 
the side of the defense. This was made necessary by the reading 
of the neglect law, which was as follows: 

A police, district, or municipal court or a trial justice, upon a complaint 
made by any person that any child under sixteen years of age within its or 
his jurisdiction, by reason of orphanage or of the neglect, crime, cruelty, insan- 
ity, or drunkenness or other vice of its parents, is growing up without educa- 
tion or without salutary control, or without proper physical care,: or in cir- 
cumstances exposing him to lead an idle and dissolute life, or is dependent upon 
public charity, may issue a precept to bring such child before said court or 
trial justice 

In the year 1909, however, largely through the efforts of the 
S.P.C.C. (as it is familiarly called), a change was introduced 
into the law by which it became possible to make the parents the 
defendants in cases of ill treatment of children. This was accom- 
plished through an amendment to the non-support law. After 
the clause in that law which specifies the person guilty of non- 
support, was introduced the clause from the neglect law, specifying 
the nature of neglect. Thus the neglectful parent was brought 


1 The phrases in italics were added in 1909. 
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into the same category with non-supporting parent, and subjected 
to the same penalties. This marks a decided advance in the 
children’s laws of the state. 

Changes in legal procedure, however, require a long time, and 
in spite of the new law, most of the cases are still conducted under 
the old method with the child as defendant. One of the agents of 
the S.P.C.C. last summer brought the first case into the Brockton 
court under the new law, and fortunately won it. The judge was 
highly pleased with the course of the trial, and stated that here- 
after, in that court, they would put the blame where it belonged 
directly, make the parents the defendants and charge them with 
neglect or cruelty. 

The wording of the law admits of a very broad interpretation, 
and makes it possible for the society to deal with almost every 
form of ill treatment to which a child could be subjected, as in fact 
it does. 

Cases of neglect are usually brought up for hearing in the munici- 
pal, district, or police court, within the jurisdiction of which the 
parents reside. There are courts in Charlestown, Chelsea, Everett, 
Malden, Roxbury, East Boston, etc. All of these courts now have 
session on a stated day each week, and all juvenile cases are heard 
privately, either in the judges’ room, or in the main courtroom, all 
persons not directly connected with the case having been excluded 
from the room. In Boston proper, however, there is a special 
juvenile court, presided over by Judge Baker (Judges Rubenstein 
and Leveroni), where all juvenile cases, and only those, are heard. 
Of course there is a wide variety of juvenile cases, other than those 
of neglect, which are brought into the juvenile sessions, including 
the various forms of juvenile delinquency. The Boston juvenile 
court sets apart Friday of each week as a special day on which the 
cases of the S.P.C.C. have precedence over all others, and the 
agents plan to have their cases come up on that day as faras 
possible. 

The principal class of cases which the society brings into the 
juvenile court are those where it has been decided necessary to 
remove the children from their parents or guardians. These are 
very numerous, and are naturally so conspicuous that many people 
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have conceived the idea that the prize function of the society 
is taking children away, and it is very commonly thought of as a 
society for the breaking-up of homes. It is true that the most 
obvious thing to do in a case of neglect is to remove the child to 
better surroundings, and the early practice of the society was in- 
clined to follow this idea. If a case could not be made into a court 
case, it was considered hardly worth bothering with. How far 
this fails to represent the present work of the society is shown by 
the fact that out of 7,368 different children dealt with in 1909, only 
2,058 were taken into court. It is a basic principle of the society 
that the removal of children is the final step, to be taken only when 
conditions are so aggravated that there appears to be no hope 
of securing proper influences in the existing environment. In such 
a case, the society acts on the assumption that there is no real home 
there. It regards a home as something more than a group of parents 
and children. Certain fundamental virtues of love, unselfishness, 
morality, and obedience are considered essential to the existence of a 
true home. Where the rudiments of a real home exist, the society 
exhausts every expedient to build it up into a proper environment for 
children before it takes the extreme step of removing the children. 
In general the society never takes action in cases where there is no 
blame or culpability attaching to the parents. Cases where the 
evils are wholly due to misfortune are considered outside of its 
province, and are referred to some of the charitable agencies. It 
‘invariably refuses to break up a family because of poverty.” 
The initial step in the treatment of a case of cruelty by the 
S.P.C.C. is, in almost every instance, the receipt of a complaint 
from some outside party. The agents of the society never go about 
looking for trouble. This is for two reasons: first, the society 
wishes to avoid as far as possible all appearance of being an inquisi- 
torial agency; second, the capacity of the office force is so over- 
taxed looking after cases that are reported, that they would have 
no time to search for others if they were so inclined. These com- 
plaints come from a hundred different sources, from police officers 
and every kind of charitable organization, from neighbors, rela- 
tives, and friends, from the husband against the wife, and the wife 
against the husband. Some of them are inspired by spite, and some 
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by desire for revenge. Another class of complaint is the anony- 
mous. Complaints of this sort are quite numerous, and are the 
subject of a good deal of discussion among the agents of the society. 
Many of them feel that the results from them are so meager that 
the society would do better to ignore them entirely. Instigators of 
spite cases are very likely to conceal themselves behind the veil of 
anonymity, while in many cases investigation reveals simply igno- 
rance on the part of the complainant. But for the most part, the 
complaints are bona fide and refer to conditions which at the very 
least demand investigation. 

As soon as a complaint is received, the data are entered on dupli- 
cate sheets of paper. One is the record sheet, which is filed away 
in the cabinet, and is never allowed to leave the office except under 
extraordinary circumstances. The other is the so-called “blue- 
sheet,”’ which is given to the agent for his guidance, and for keeping 
notes of his investigations. Two index-cards, one by the name of 
the parent and the other by the address, are made out, and filed in 
the proper cabinet. Each case is given a number, which is stamped 
on every document relating to it, and by which it can be immedi- 
ately identified. 

The process of investigation of a new case begins by looking 
up the family in the index to see whether it has ever been dealt 
with by the society before. It is more than likely that such will 
be the case. So frequently do cases come up for treatment over and 
over again, that the society hardly ever regards a case as definitely 
settled until all of the children are of age. If a previous record of 
the family is found, this of course gives the agent a great advantage 
in carrying out his investigation. Another preliminary step which 
is invariably taken is the inquiry of a confidential exchange of in- 
formation, which is used by over one hundred charitable agencies 
of Massachusetts. This exchange is managed by the Boston 
Associated Charities, but covers the whole state. With it the 
co-operating societies register the names and dates of all cases. 
Accordingly, when the agent of the S.P.C.C. makes inquiry of this 
exchange, the clerk in charge looks up the case, and if it has pre- 
viously been dealt with by some other agency (as is quite likely to 
be the case), the S.P.C.C. is furnished with the name of the other 
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society, and the record is marked, “known to [for instance] the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society,”’ with the date. Thus the agent of the S.P.C.C. 
is in a position to get a condensed history of the family, so iar as it 
has figured in the work of any society, and so far as that society 
wishes to make the facts known. He is thereby enabled to avoid 
duplicating or interfering with the work of some other agency, or 
making mistakes which ignorance of the family’s previous record 
might have entailed. 

With these facts in hand, the agent starts out on a tour of investi- 
gation. One principle of the society is always to go, first of all, 
to the parents themselves. This is considered the more straight- 
forward, as well as the more practical, way. Agents are allowed to 
vary from this practice at their discretion, however, and it is fre- 
quently done. Occasionally the amour propre of the complainant 
is very much injured because the agent did not come to him first 
of all. But in most cases, a visit to the family is the first essential 
step. It gives the agent a first-hand impression of the conditions, 
brings him into personal touch with the parents and children, and 
gives him the opportunity to put himself on friendly terms with 
them if possible. This is of extreme importance. In perhaps 
the majority of cases, the first step toward the solution of the 
problem is the breaking-down of a barrier of hostility erected by 
the parents. If they can be convinced that the agent is really 
their friend, that he has not come to take away their children or to 
spy into their private life, but to help them solve some of the diffi- 
culties of existence, the task is well on its way to completion. And 
when this relation is once established, it is amazing how completely 
all reserve gives way, and how thoroughly the agent is taken into 
the confidence of his clients. There is probably no other form of 
social work which brings the agent more closely in touch with the 
most intimate relations of family life. The people with whom the 
society deals are, for the most part, simple and childlike at heart, 
though ignorant, stolid, and unresponsive on the exterior, and when 
the right relation has been established, they discuss their personal 
and family affairs with the most complete confidence and lack of 
reserve. The new agent is sometimes almost appalled to find 
himself dealing with social forces which are absolutely elemental. 
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Occasionally the agent has to overcome a prejudice which is 
due to ignorance of his identity. Experiences like the following 
are not unusual. One of the agents called at a house where he had 
been once before. He asked the small boy who answered his knock 
whether his mother was in, and received an emphatic negative. 
But when he pressed his question further, and asked the boy 
whether he was sure she was out, the youngster looked at him 
again, and turning, called back into the room, “‘Say! Ma, this ain’t 
the insurance man; it’s the other feller.” 

The visit to the family is, however, only the first step. The 
proper treatment of the case demands the fullest information that 
can possibly be gained of the history and character of the family. 
As someone has said, the best agent is the one who can know a 
family better in three days than the neighbors do in three years. 
To accomplish this, the agent should visit a large number of the 
neighbors, the nearest police station, any doctor, hospitals, or 
churches with which the family have been associated, all relatives 
of either parent, etc. The clues which present themselves when 
such an investigation is contemplated are almost innumerable, and 
as the agent has a most limited time to spend on any one case, he 
has to select only those sources of information which seem most 
important and promising. It is usually possible, however, to get 
a very satisfactory understanding of the real nature of the case in 
a comparatively short time. 

Having thus gained an idea of the nature of the case, the next 
step is to formulate a plan. As no two cases are identical, no 
stereotyped method of procedure will be adequate. The forma- 
tion of the plan is one of the most important steps in the handling 
of the case, and in making it the agents keep in close touch with 
the general agent, whose wide experience is thus brought to bear 
on all of the important cases. To accomplish this, the agents dic- 
tate the progress of each day’s investigation (so far as possible with- 
in a day after it is made) to stenographers, who enter the data on 
the permanent records. All records of cases which are in process 
of investigation pass under the general agent’s eye every morning, 
and those which require special consideration are made the subject 
of personal consultation between him and the agent in charge. 
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It not infrequently happens that the conditions of the case are 
such as to make the first step in the solution perfectly obvious. 
There is just one thing to be done. Such was a case assigned to 
me the very first morning I went to work. An officer of the 
Charlestown police station telephoned over that there was a boy of 
thirteen running the streets, whose mother was dead, and whose 
father had that morning been sent to the house of correction for 
ten days for drunkenness. I at once went over, and found that the 
boy’s mother had died about six months previously of drink. The 
father had at one time been a hard drinker, but had reformed 
and up to the time of the mother’s death had kept sober for three 
years. Soon after her death, however, he went wrong again, lost 
his position, drank up all his savings, even his clothes, and finally 
was sent to the “Island,” as reported. There was an older brother 
who had a position as stenographer for the government. He had 
not lived at home for some time, and had sailed two or three 
days previously for Panama, and so could not be reached. The 
woman from whom the father rented rooms had been looking after 
the boy for some time, but could not afford to do it any longer. 
There was obviously just one thing todo. I got out a warrant and 
took the boy with me. 

In other instances, it takes more investigation to find out the 
real state of the case, but when this has been definitely determined, 
the course to be pursued is equally plain. One of the veteran 
officers of the Charlestown police station reported a case of two chil- 
dren, a boy and girl of nine and seven years respectively, whose 
father had deserted, and whose mother was found drunk on the 
floor of their wretched tenement. On my first visit I found nobody 
at home. Inquiries among the neighbors elicited the information 
that the father, a hard-working, respectable man, had left home 
about three weeks before, utterly discouraged with his attempt to 
make the mother live a decent life, and had not been heard of since. 
On my next visit, I found the mother and the two children at home. 
The mother was a rather good-looking woman of about thirty 
She informed me that everything was all right, that she knew where 
the father was, and expected to hear from him very soon. I 
made several other visits, and learned from neighbors that the 
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children were frequently found asleep on doorsteps at all times of 
night, and had been taken in and cared for, for days at a time, by 
the neighbors. One of them had repeatedly put the children to bed 
in her own rooms, while she washed their tattered clothes—the only 
ones they possessed. The police officers told of finding the mother 
rushing around the streets at midnight, clad in her night clothes, 
in a demented state. I made up my mind that something must be 
done at once, and went again to the house, only to find that mother 
and children had disappeared. This settled the matter. I traced 
them to East Boston and had the children brought before the court. 

But in many cases the solution is by no means so simple. As 
stated previously, the fundamental principle of the society is to 
keep the family together if possible. All the resources of church, 
relatives, moral suasion, and even threats must be made use of 
before the final step is taken. In the majority of cases these 
efforts are successful. Sometimes, a single visit of the agent is suf- 
ficient to work a cure. I recall one case of the reported abuse of 
a thirteen-year-old girl by an apparently respectable family. I 
made one visit to the home, and was told by the mother, between 
sobs, that the only trouble was that she was too good to the child. 
The child was most disobedient, unruly, and complaining, and 
shrieked if her mother so much as combed her hair. I made sub- 
sequent inquiries in the neighborhood, and while I could not get 
any positive evidence against the parents, I was informed that since 
the time of my visit things had quieted down decidedly, and the 
case was dropped. 

Very frequently, however, the agent has to make repeated and 
frequent visits to keep things going at all satisfactorily. What 
the family needs is some moral backing, some bracing-up from an 
outside source. These are perhaps the most satisfactory of all 
cases, from the agent’s individual point of view—where by the force 
of his own personality he can get on terms of helpfulness with a 
family, and gradually bring them back to self-respect and decency. 
It is the work of months, perhaps of years. Some of the agents have 
cases which have been on their list ever since they began work with 
the society. 

I was not with the society long enough to have any of my cases 
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develop in this way. Some of them were apparently started in this 
direction. One of them was the family of a young typesetter, 
a very capable fellow, who could earn eighteen to twenty dollars a 
week. They had had a good home but he had got in with a bad 
crowd and had taken to drinking heavily. Gradually they sank in 
the social scale, until when I found them they were living in a 
four-room tenement, one room of which they did not use. They 
had lost one set of furniture, and had just secured another poor and 
meager outfit on the instalment plan. There were no bed clothes, 
the house was filthy, and there was nothing to cook on, except a 
small, smoky oil stove. There were five children, ranging from 
nine years to nine months, the baby a puny, sickly little specimen 
of humanity. The mother was a rather incapable person, as is 
shown by the fact that one day when the baby was very sick, she 
fed him an ice-cream cone, all of which he ate. The father was 
happy-go-lucky and improvident, fond of good clothes and cigar- 
ettes. While the family was in this condition, he bought a 
twenty-dollar gold watch on the instalment plan. When I first 
undertook the case, the mother told me that her husband was 
doing better, working steadily, and they were getting along quite 
well. I made frequent visits to the home, and found no special 
improvement. I visited the father’s employers, who told me that 
they had done all in their power to keep the young man straight, 
even keeping him a half-hour after closing time, and sending the 
foreman part way home with him, to keep him out of the clutches 
of a gang of wild fellows who were waiting for him; but all to no 
purpose. So things went on. It is one of the principles on which 
the society works that oftentimes things have to get worse before 
they can get better. Conditions did not seem sufficiently aggra- 
vated to warrant me in taking any decided steps, and I waited for 
them to get worse. They very speedily did. _ 

One day the mother sent for me by telephone. I found that the 
father had quit his job and gone on a prolonged spree, and the 
family were at their wit’s end. The baby was very sick, and the 
house was in an awful condition. I urged the mother to send the 
baby to a hospital and she promised to do so. A day or so later, 
I went down prepared to take some radical action, probably to 
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have the father arrested for non-support. I found him at home for 
the first time—it was, in fact, the first time I had seen him. He 
was just recovering from his debauch, and was in a most pitiable 
condition. He was shaking all over with weakness and nervous 
exhaustion, and threatened suicide and all manner of dire expedients. 
He was in a most repentant frame of mind, and promised to reform 
completely, if only I would not take his children away. I told him 
I had very slight expectation of taking the children away, but that 
I was of a very strong mind to send him up for non-support. He 
pleaded with me earnestly, and in spite of his condition, I could not 
help liking him. Finally, after a long and severe berating, I told 
him I would give him one more chance. He promised never to 
touch another drop of liquor as long as he lived, and to search 
faithfuliy for another position, and keep it. The next week was a 
hard one for him. He tramped the streets, looking for work. 
practically one whole day he spent looking for employment in 
Cambridge thinking that in a “dry” town there would be less 
temptation for him to go astray. He appealed for aid to the 
overseers of the poor, and they put him to work heaving barrels— 
the hardest two days’ work he ever did in his life, he told me—and 
paid him for it in provisions. Finally, he saw an advertisement at 
a printing establishment for a female typesetter. He went in 
and persuaded the foreman to give him a job, at several dollars less 
than he had been earning in his last position, but with the pros- 
pect of a raise if he did weli. The last time I saw him, he had been 
working in this place about three weeks. He told me that he had 
not touched a drop, and that he was feeling better than he had for 
years. What has become of him since, I cannot even guess. It is 
one of the sad things about going into that sort of work temporarily, 
that after one has almost lived with a family for a few weeks, shar- 
ing their most intimate griefs and burdens, and becoming vitally 
interested in their welfare, he must cut loose from them, and drop 
them completely out of his life forever. This case was trans- 
ferred to one of the women agents, who will do all that possibly 
could be done for the family, but they are a part of my daily con- 
cern no longer. 

The society’s analysis recognizes eighteen different types of 
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cases, specified in the following way: physical cruelty, mother’s 
intemperance, father’s intemperance, mother’s immorality, father’s 
immorality, feeble-mindedness, physical neglect, moral neglect, 
non-support, assault, rape, incest, abandonment, child labor, tru- 
ancy, illegal theater performance, guardianship, adoption. More 
than one of these conditions may be, and very frequently are, com- 
bined in one family. It is easy to see how involved and compli- 
cated the problem may be in many cases. The examples which 
have just been considered were those where it did not appear 
advisable to remove the children from their home environment. 
In many cases, however, that seems to be the only course to pur- 
sue. To do this, of course, a legal action is necessary. As already 
explained, the customary course of procedure is to get out a warrant 
for the child as a neglected child. This warrant is served by a 
regular police officer, and the child is arraigned before a regular 
judge, or in Boston before the judge of the juvenile court. The 
agent of the society appears as the complainant. A date is set for 
the hearing, and the child is put in the custody of whomever the 
judge sees fit. In or near Boston, if the child is a Catholic, he 
is usually put in the Home for Destitute Catholic Children, and 
if Protestant, left in charge of the S.P.C.C., who keep him in their 
temporary home. This is located in the office building of the 
society, occupying the upper floors and roof, and can accommodate 
about twenty children. It is not a permanent home, and children 
are kept here only while their cases are pending. A summons is 
issued to the parent or guardian of the child to appear at the trial, 
and notice is also sent to the State Board of Charity, whose rep- 
resentative is usually present. In a majority of cases, the parents 
have no lawyer, and then the judge gives a broad interpretation 
to the rules of evidence, allowing hearsay to be brought in and 
taking the agent’s word for almost everything. But occasionally 
the parents bring in a lawyer, and then the trial has to proceed in 
the regular manner, with sworn witnesses on both sides, and greater 
formality. 

This is the commonest type of court case with which the society 
deals. It usually rests on physical or moral neglect, or physical 
abuse of the child. But there is a variety of other sorts of cases 
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with which the agents of the society are concerned. Sometimes 
the conditions are such as to make it best to arraign the child as a 
wayward or stubborn child. I had one case of a boy who was an 
inveterate runaway, and whose home surroundings were such as 
to give no hope of correcting this tendency, on the part of his 
parents. He had to be sent to an industrial school. Again, the 
father is so neglectful of his family that it becomes a plain case of 
non-support. Then he is made the defendant, and the case is 
tried in the regular criminal! court. One of the agents spends a large 
share of his time on non-support cases. The society has succeeded 
in several instances in getting extradition from other states for 
non-supporting and deserting husbands. One peculiar type is 
the “periodical deserter,” who habitually abandons his family 
just before the birth of each new child. The society never takes 
children away when either of the parents is doing his or her best 
for their welfare. 

Cases arising from the abuse of young girls have occupied a great 
deal of attention on the part of the society during the last two or 
three years. The report for 1909 says: 

During the past year the society has undertaken an unusually large 
amount of work in the protection of young girls, and the prosecution of those 
who have inflicted unmentionable injuries upon them. The two women 
agents have devoted most of their time to this work. Through their efforts, 
eighty-six cases involving immoral conduct with young girls were brought to 
the attention of various courts of the commonwealth. These involved the 
most flagrant conduct imaginable on the part of a considerable number of 
men, fifty-three of whom were brought into court. Of this number only five 
were dismissed from the custody. Two women were also convicted as ac- 

The girls in question ranged in age from ten to seventeen, 
and by far the largest number of them were under fifteen This is an 
abuse against which our communities have not yet learned to protect their 
children adequately. No city or town of any considerable size is free trom 
this corruption. 

The problem of the mother with the illegitimate child is a very 
common one, and one of the most difficult and delicate to deal with. 
The law is such as to make it difficult to legally compel the actual 
father to assume a satisfactory responsibility for the child. But 
the society often succeeds in bringing this about by the force of 
its authority and influence. There are several solutions of this 
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problem, marriage, adoption of the child, finding work for the 
mother where she can have the child with her in a community where 
she is not known, etc. One of the most difficult points of decision 
comes when the welfare of the child must be balanced against that 
of the mother. Often, the child is the one tie which binds the 
mother to semi-respectability, the one barrier which blocks the easy 
descent into a life of complete depravity. To take such a child 
away is a serious step, while to leave it may be still more so. 

But when a child has been taken from its parents, for whatever 
cause, the work is only partly done. The question still remains, 
What shall be done with it? It has been removed from one en- 
vironment because it was believed to be unfit to train it for useful 
manhood or womanhood. Where shall be found a new set of sur- 
roundings which shall possess the required elements? With this 
part of the problem, the S.P.C.C. has but little to do directly. It 
almost never places out any children, but leaves that to some one 
of the other agencies. The majority of them are committed to the 
State Board of Charity, which through their Department of Minor 
Wards places them out in individual family homes, retaining 
jurisdiction of them until they are twenty-one. If they are Catho- 
lics, particularly in and around Boston, they are often turned over 
to one or another of the Catholic societies to be placed out, while 
the placing of Protestant children is occasionally intrusted to the 
Children’s Aid Society, the Children’s Mission, or some similar 
agency. Sometimes, as has been shown, a child has to be sent to 
an institution. It is rarely that the judge pronounces a final and 
irrevocable sentence of removal. Usually, a continuance is granted, 
giving the parents a chance to prove themselves worthy to have the 
children back. The S.P.C.C. keeps general oversight of all such 
cases. When not committed to the state board, the society never 
loses track of a child which has once been placed in its care until it 
is of age, though it never undertakes a new case when the child is 
over sixteen. Sometimes the Overseers of the Poor, or, in Boston, 
the Trustees for Children may be placed in charge. 

The placing of a child in the custody of persons other than the 
parents is made a matter of no little ceremony and solemnity. All 
parties concerned in the transaction are brought before the judge, 
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who explains in simple but emphatic terms to the new custodian the 
responsibility he is assuming, impresses the child with the necessity 
of good conduct and obedience to the new authority, and makes it 
very plain to the parents that their only hope of getting the child 
back lies in establishing a home which shall meet those requirements 
of helpfulness and decency which the society establishes. The 
good results of such careful placing out are often striking. I was 
called on to play a minor part in a late chapter in one of the old 
cases of the society. The family was one of the most hopeless 
imaginable, and had utterly failed to respond to the efforts of the 
society, and the children had been removed. The oldest boy had 
secured a good position, and at the time I came into the case, he 
had got the promise of work in the same shop where he was, for 
his next youngest brother. He wished his brother to be dismissed 
from the institutional home in which he had been placed by court 
order, and to be put in his (the elder’s) charge as guardian. My 
part was to investigate the shop in which the elder brother worked, 
and the home in which he lived, as well as his fitness to take charge 
of his younger brother. I found him one of the most attractive 
young men I ever met. It was almost impossible to believe that 
he had come out of the home surroundings which I knew had been 
his in early life. 

Out of my summer’s experiences and observations emerged a 
few reflections and generalizations, some of which may bear noting 
down: First, the very tender age at which children, under wrong 
conditions, become habituated to ways of vice and crime. I was 
present at the conviction of a charming little eight-year-old boy 
for larceny. At another time I represented the society at the trans- 
fer of a little girl from an institution to a private home. She had 
been in the former home a year, having been taken from a life of 
open shame on the streets. She was, at the time I saw her, eleven 
years of age. Such facts as these emphasize the need in every city 
of a juvenile court which shail be really a court and really juvenile. 
Another thing which is most striking is the love of parents for chil- 
dren which exists in the most degraded circumstances, even in con- 
junction with the most flagrant abuse and neglect. The threat 
of the removal of the children is the most powerful argument which 
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the agent can wield, and it seldom fails to elicit some sort of response. 
The devotion of wives to worthless husbands is a pathetically com- 
mon thing. A husband may come home drunk every night, and 
shamefully abuse the wife who toils all day to earn the means for 
his support, and yet only in extremities will she fail to stand up 
for him and shield him in the presence of the agent. 

I was, personally, impressed with the fortitude with which the 
majority of those with whom I dealt bore misfortunes and shames 
which would be absolutely crushing in other stations. It seems as 
if the poor and unfortunate became so calloused by the daily 
hardships, deprivation and griefs of life, that any great calamity 
has power to move them only moderately. Their emotions seem 
deadened, almost sodden. Perhaps it is a blessing for them that 
it is so, but it scarcely exonerates society for permitting conditions 
which breed such a state of mind. 

The very limited requirements for a tolerable family relation 
are also most amazing. In a higher walk of life, if a husband 
should come home at night drunk and beat his wife, accusing her of 
the vilest sins in the calendar, and she should have him arrested 


and sent up for three months for assault and battery, we should 
not have much hope of the speedy re-establishment of harmonious 
relations in that particular family. But not so among the other 
half. After a few days, the wife becomes lonesome and relents. 
She secures the discharge of her husband, and life together is 
resumed on as much of a footing of mutual regard as existed be- 
fore. Of course, this does not always happen, but it is far from 


uncommon. 

One of the cheering things about the work is the spirit of 
neighborly helpfulness that exists among the submerged classes. 
It is almost always safe to count on the assistance of neighbors to 
keep an unfortunate family from acute distress, while the society 
is determining its course of action, or getting the machinery of 
relief in motion. One thing that impressed me, perhaps more 
than anything else, was the tremendous réle played by drink and 
sexual immorality in the work of the society. As far as my own 
experience goes, it is safe to say that behind nine out of every ten 
cases of neglect and abuse of children lurks one or the other of these 
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grim specters—or both. As the old janitor of the society said: 
“Tf we could just do away with drink and vice, this society might 
just about as well close its doors.” 

It remains finally to speak of the enormous amount of good that 
the society is doing. The mere existence of such an organization 
acts as a powerful check on the actions of passionate, reckless, or 
thoughtless parents. But much more important are the positive 
results which it accomplishes. I have already spoken of this, 
but it deserves emphasis. In conversation with the general agent, 
I spoke of the work as depressing. He admitted that it was at 
first, but observed that after one had been in the work longer, 
and could begin to see results, the aspect changed completely, 
and I could see that it was true. Things are usually just about 
as bad as they can be when the society takes hold, and any results 
achieved must be in the way of improvement. The possibilities of 
good in every child, however unfortunate his early surroundings, 
are the hope and the inspiration of the society. 





REVIEWS 
Der deutsche Gedanke in der Welt. Von PAUL RoHRBACH. Diissel- 
dorf und Leipzig: Karl Robert Langewiesche Verlag. Pp. 250. 

Not to be familiar with the currents of opinion which books of this 
type represent is to miss one of the most active factors in present German 
life. What the actual quantity of this influence is, or what its ratio to 
all the other influences that form German public opinion, is in the nature 
of the case uncertain. The volume before us bears the legend “ Thirty- 
first to fortieth thousand.” As a curiosity it might deserve that sale, 
but probably its circulation depends chiefly upon people who were either 
convinced before, or are inclined to lend an ear to its argument. It 
apparently voices the views of the Allgemeiner evangelisch-protestantischer 
Missionsverein, and it certainly has the pulpit manner of the propa- 
gandist. 

The book would belong in a museum of pathological exhibits, if 
there were not thousands of otherwise sane and intelligent Germans 
whose ideas on the manifest destiny of Germany, and the reason for it, 
are in a way reflected in its pages. 

The substance of the book may be expressed in a few words: first, 
“the idea of the moral as an absolute quantity, indeed for our intelli- 
gence the only absolutely existing quantity, constitutes the aim and the 
norm of human progress’’; second, “ ‘the German idea’ is that we have 
been placed in the world in order to achieve and to preserve moral 
excellence not only for ourselves but for all humanity” (p. 6). The 
author does not explicitly say that the Germans alone are placed in the 
world for this purpose, nor that their type of moral excellence is superior 
to all others, but the whole argument of the book would be pointless if 
this were not the assumption suggested, and if the suggestion were not 
kept active from cover to cover. The outspoken reason for appeal to 
Germans to enlist in a campaign for German aggression, moral if that 
proves sufficient, but forcible if necessary, is that ‘“ Anglo-Saxendom has 
developed such numbers and strength that it bids fair to become the 
dominating power in civilization” (p. 7). Then the whole argument 
is a variation of the theme, “Anglo-Saxendom must be put under.” 

The preposterous character of the argument might not be demon- 
strable from this pretentiousness alone, but it certainly appears when 
this factor is seen presently in the light of the confession of national dis- 
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abilities which the author proceeds to unfold. Rohrbach is aware of 
no incongruity in repeating his slogan in spite of his testimony that 
England has developed a higher type of political morality than any other 
nation! (P.112.) By judicious expurgation of the refrain “We must 
beat Anglo-Saxendom, England particularly,” we might have left one 
of the most pitiless exposures of the moral weaknesses of the Germans 
that has ever been written. The author’s state of mind seems to be 
naively childish in claiming moral superiority for the Germans simply 
because they are Germans, while he denies to them practically every 
important moral quality as a people, in distinction from moral qualities 
that are as individualistic as possible. No one can deny that the Ger- 
mans are conspicuous for such virtues as patience, thrift, thoroughness, 
truthfulness, etc. On the other hand, everybody knows that the Ger- 
mans have always been conspicuously lacking in the larger morality; 
that is in the constructive social virtues which have distinguished Eng- 
lishmen. The author himself quotes (p. 108) Goethe’s exclamation: 
“The German people, individually so respectable, collectively so miser- 
able!” (Cf. p. 126.) It has taken the strong arm of the tyrant, the 
benevolent despot, the war lord, to make Germans act together. Rohr- 
bach exhibits this in greater detail than foreigners would care to allege. 
In fact it would be necessary to change merely a few of the minor pas- 
sages in the book to make it amount to this: “ Behold how superior are 
the English, and how inferior the Germans in the ranges of social morals 
that make nations strong, yet we must down them because they are 
English and we are Germans.” 

For example, the absence of social morals among the Germans is 
bemoaned in such matters as these: political and religious dismember- 
ment (pp. 1of.; cf. p. 125), and the author unconsciously furnishes a 
typical exhibit of German provincialism by a petulant attack on Prussia 
(p. 15); the failures of German emigrants to spread the German idea 
(p. 16); the sin of German Catholicism in not being protestant (pp. 21- 
29); the absence of patriotism in the large and high sense, in contrast 
with stickling for petty interests (pp. 36f.); the Social Democrats 
represent complete negation of “the German idea” (pp. 43 f.); absence 
of cosmopolitan ambitions (pp. 48 f.); incapacity of Germans to make 
voluntary sacrifices in the interest of the national idea (p. 56); the 
unpatriotic character of the wealthy classes in Germany (pp. 59 f.); 
the German educational system is a weak support for the national idea 
(pp. 97f.); the dependence of Germans upon the bureaucracy (pp. 
109 f.); increase of use of the law in favoritism toward the upper classes 
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(pp. 118 f.); Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany are alike in the 
service of the class idea (pp. 127f.); the failures of the Germans in 
colonization (pp. 133 f.), etc. 

The notable thing about this book is not its main contention. No 
one can mix much with the Germans on German soil without hearing 
the changes rung upon that theme in all possible keys. The diplo- 
matic class alone elaborately disclaims such views, while the academic 
class expresses them rarely and with careful qualifications. Yet there 
is a considerable literature in the service of the idea that Germans must 
force their way to primacy in the world’s affairs. The astonishing thing 
in this instance is the author’s own refutation of his premises, with no 
loss of faith in his foregone conclusion. This is dangerous fanaticism, 
and particularly when it speaks in the name of religion, or even of 
ethics. The German army and navy are menaces to the world so long 
as there are Germans subject to the delusion that morality consists in 


being German instead of being moral. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Sex Education. By Ira S. Wire. New York: Duffield & Co., 


1912. Pp. 150. $1.00. 

Starting with the conviction that sexual education should be carried 
on in the home rather than in the school, Dr. Wile has explicitly the 
purpose of assisting parents to banish the difficulties and to suggest a 
program for developing a course of instruction. This explicit purpose 
is much hampered by the repeated intrusion of mere statements of the 
necessity of sexual education, and by the resulting paucity of details 
in regard to the course of instruction. 

Childhood is regarded as divided into the age of mythology, the age 
of chivalry, and the age of civic awakening. By adapting the instruc- 
tion to the characteristics of these periods, it is possible to build up a 
progressive system of teachings in regard to the sexual constitution, 
and of appeals for sexual purity. Dr. Wile gives only a cursory state- 
ment of these characteristics and of the items in the program for each 
period. The result is that the program, even as far as outlined, can be 
carried out only by parents who have a considerable knowledge of 
“‘child-study” and physiology, and for such parents his outline would 
not be of great value. 

There is a final chapter on terminology of reproductive organs and 
a two-page bibliography of rather non-technical works in regard to sex. 

Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Religion Worth Having. By THomas Nrxon CaRVER. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge: The 
Riverside Press. Pp. 140. $1.00. 

In view of “the new sectarianism,” which says that one religion 
is as good as another provided its adherents live up to their ideals, 
the question is raised: “What is the best religion ?’”’ and the author 
answers: “that is the best religion which (1) acts most powerfully as 
a spur to energy, and (2) directs that energy most productively” (p. 13). 
He thinks that modern Christianity has lost its primitive motive power, 
and the problem of religion today is that of restoring its original potency 
as a motive force in combination with its modern intelligent though 
feeble endeavors (p. 15). There are two conflicting philosophies of 
life confronting us in the problem: (1) the pig-trough philosophy whose 
chief aim is enjoyment; and (2) the workbench philosophy whose chief 
aim is productive achievement. 

Religion is a means, not an end, and hence that is the religion worth 
having which spurs men to economic achievement rather than enjoyment. 

The underlying philosophy of the author with respect to life is that 
of struggle, and the “‘let-alone”’ attitude toward all economic competition 
(p. 54). He seems to have little sympathy with the “Progressives” 
in politics (pp. 57-58). He has little sympathy with socialists (p. 61), 
and he seems to discount to some extent the sociologists, whom he men- 
tions as “certain half-baked moralists, of the sociological type, etc.’ 
(p. 78). 

He defines the kingdom of God as “‘a kingdom of productive power 
at work” (p. 126), and from this idea he develops the notion of a fellow- 
ship to come which he describes as “the fellowship of the productive 
life,’ and he adds: “If the Christian fellowship becomes a fellowship 
for the promotion of the productive life, then Christians will become 
more productive farmers, mechanics, and business and professional men 
than non-Christians. If that result should be achieved, Christians will 
eventually own the farms, fill the shops and the offices, and direct the 
business affairs of the world. If that should happen, this will be a 
Christian world, otherwise it will not” (p. 127). 

It would seem, therefore, that the religion worth having is that 
religion which embodies the “workbench philosophy” and by so doing 
inherits the earth—but there are those who will insist that it must be a 
philosophy in harmony with the workbench philosophy of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. 
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The author insists upon a more rational interpretation of the eco- 
nomic teachings of Jesus and in this regard the book is a real contribu- 
tion to the newer religious literature well worth having. 

Epwin L. Earp 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Mapison, N.J. 


Co-operation and Nationality. By GEoRGE W. RussELL. Dublin: 
Maunsel & Co. Ltd., 1912. Pp. 104. 1s. 

The subtitle of this little booklet is “A Guide for Rural Reformers 
from This to the Next Generation.” Its aim and purpose are to set 
forth the problem of rural life in Ireland, to show how the conditions 
of that life have come to be what they are, and to point out the need 
of two things: first, agricultural co-operation; and second, the estab- 
lishment of social institutions that shall make life worth while in the 
rural districts of Ireland, or in his words, “a change in business and 
technical methods, and a change in social temper.” The author sets 
forth with characteristic Irish enthusiasm the benefits which he believes 
will follow from these changes. He declares that home rule has little 
significance as compared with these changes in the rural life of Ireland. 
The author evidently is actuated by a high and noble patriotism and 
makes suggestions which, if followed out, would lay the foundations 
of a more prosperous and happy Ireland. 

The suggestions which he makes are not without timeliness for 
America. We are by no means in as sad a condition in America with 
respect to the rural economy as they are in Ireland. Nevertheless, 
there are phases of the American rural life which deserve careful atten- 
tion. The co-operative movement among the farmers has begun in a 
small way. Doubtless it will proceed as rapidly as the farmers come 
to see the economic advantages of it, and as they are able to work out 
the details of a plan that is satisfactory. 

On the other hand, what the author has to say about social life 
in the rural community applies to the rural communities of America. 
One of the crying needs of our rural communities is a more active social 
life. The reading of this little book by every farmer in the country 
and every rural economist would be very suggestive and helpful. 

J. L. GILiin 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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La réglementation de travail des femmes et des enfants aux Etats-Unis. 
By A. CHABOSEAU. Paris: M. Giard et E. Briére. Pp. 206. 
Fr. 2.50. 

This volume, one of the series of the Bibliothéque du Musée Social, 
is somewhat novel in that it shows the progress which has been made 
in recent years in securing better conditions for women and children 
rather than describes the evils which exist. In fact, its object, as the 
author states in the preface, is to show what has been accomplished 
in the United States to protect the physical and moral health of women 
and children in order to arouse the admiration of the French people 
so that they will be led to “imitate.” Amid all the discouragements 
which beset those who are working at these problems in the United 
States, it cannot but be helpful to find that the impression made on a 
foreigner in one of rapid achievement. 

Legislation which has been passed concerning child labor, school 
attendance, working-hours, night work, safety, apprenticeship, and 
similar topics is given both chronologically and by states with remarkable 
accuracy. While the immediate purpose of the study is to serve the 
French as an aid to solving their own problems along these lines, it 
will also aid in giving a general survey of the field to those in this country 
who sometimes feel the need both of perspective and of encouragement. 


MARION TALBOT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child Labor in City Streets. By Epwarp N. CLopper. New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. ix+280. $1.25. 

This book canvasses the problem of the street-working child as 
distinct from that of the child employed in regulated industries. It 
indicates the extent and injuriousness of street trades in America and 
Europe, reviews the various forms of street trade, and presents the 
methods being used for the amelioration of the evil. The treatment is 
thoroughgoing and, together with the bibliography, appendices, and 
index, furnishes a handbook of exceptional value. All who work in 
the field of child protection and welfare will recognize this production as 


a classic and an invaluable aid. 
ALLAN HoBEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Reconstruction of Economic Theory. By Smmon N. Patten. 
Supplement to the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. November, 1912. Pp. gg. 

Whenever Professor Patten has anything to say he is sure of a hearing 
and it is always worth while to listen, although the resultant is often 
tangent to the apparent direction in which the force is applied. In this 
case his method of “reconstruction”’ is the passing of a rhetorical cyclone 
over certain patches of experience; then having beclouded every land- 
mark in the landscape, he occupies several chapters with pure economic 
theory which must be judged by itself, and he ends with an epilogue 
which has no necessary connection with anything that precedes. This 
is dramatic but inconclusive. 

The book would have gained in dignity if it had begun with chap. vii, 
“The Failure of Theories of Distribution.” Five quasi-historical chap- 
ters however, are prefixed. In these sections Professor Patten certainly 
does not appear at his best. They consist, not of careful analyses of the 
actual thought processes which are disposed of in rapid generalizations, 
but of a series of sparkling kaleidoscopic radiations from a few fragments 
of economic history. The major feature of this retrospect is disparage- 
ment of German economists. This is much like an oceanography that 
should begin by maligning the icebergs or the Gulf Stream. Waiving 
the logic of it, if one is to slander the icebergs or the Gulf Stream or the 
Germans, it is a pity not to pick one’s imputations with reasonable care. 
On p. 14 Professor Patten implies that German economic theory is what 
it is from sheer jealousy of England. Even if in our opinion it is merely 
a case of giving the devil his due, everyone who is acquainted at first 
hand with the growth of social science theories in Germany knows that 
at the very Jeast German scholars have on the whole compared rather 
favorably in candid objectivity with the scholars of any other nation. 
The eighteenth-century literature of social science in Germany is thick 
with evidences that the Germans were not only willing but anxious to 
learn of the English. No modern scholars have made more strenuous 
efforts to assimilate alien doctrine than the Germans to naturalize 
English “liberalism” from 1823 to 1870. The reason why the Germans 
rejected English classicism was, not that it was English, but that it was 
crude. Even after the Germans had weighed English economic theory 
for a half-century, and found it wanting, the very scholars who declared 
that theory impossible were quick to advise their countrymen of superi- 
orities in English industrial practice. Everyone who has studied the 
publications of the Verein fiir Sozialpolittk knows that a large part of 
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the materia! for argument in favor of improved labor legislation in 
Germany was drawn from descriptions of the better ways in which 
those things had been done in England. To make jealousy of England 
the explanation of the Germans’ refusal to halt their economics with the 
Cobden Club, is as perverse as it would be to bring a like charge against 
all modern nations for not stopping their chemistry with Lavoisier or 
their biology with Lamarck. 

I am so far from denying the existence of German chauvinism, that 
I have no patience with those quietists who think the United States can 
safely neglect its navy while that type of megalomania persists; but to 
imply that this disorder has affected German scholars more than others 
is unworthy of Professor Patten’s knowledge and judgment. He seems 
to have felt, however, that due penance for the confessed (p. 1) indis- 
cretion of excessive appreciation of the Germans in his youth would be 
correspondingly excessive depreciation of them in his maturity. He 
returns to the charge on p. 32 with the assertions: “German thought is 
intensely national and has as its basis the concept of the superiority of 
the German race. Accepting these two premises, good history is German 
history. Everything that does not incorporate itself into German 
thought is bad doctrine. * * * * * * Such an attitude it would have 
been impossible to introduce into England because the English did not 
have a like concept of their national continuity and superiority.”” This 
is the same sort of irresponsible banality which is illustrated by a German 
book noticed on another page (p. 574). The author is an authentic ex- 
hibit of the sort of thing which Professor Patten generalizes as the decisive 
characteristic of the Germans. At the same time, he and Professor 
Patten together compose an exhibit of the ease with which one prepos- 
session may contradict another. One of the German writer’s most 
serviceable premises is that the English are notorious for that very 
national attitude which in the last sentence Professor Patten declares 
it would have been impossible for them to acquire! In both cases the 
type of generalization is beneath the level of scientific discussion. 

Incidental to his sweeping of German theory out of consideration is 
Professor Patten’s evident opinion that an important prerequisite to 
economic reconstruction is persistence in that snobbery toward Karl 
Marx which has been good form for a generation. His justification for 
this particular smugness is in repeated hints at the same sort of reason- 
ing which has so often satisfied itself that there was no originality in 
Shakespere. (By the way, one of Professor Patten’s poetic licenses 
would permit him to say that I have now called Marx the Shakespere 
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of social science.) I have not the slightest desire to make the question, 
What think ye of Karl Marx? a criterion of economic competence. It 
is certainly to be regretted, however, that any scholar who forms an 
appraisal of Marx should do so in an unhistoric spirit. Even the most 
conservative scholarship in Germany has advanced beyond treatment of 
Marx as a scientific pariah. That is proved by the expansion of Dr. 
Plenge’s Antrittsvorlesung at Leipzig in 1910 (published under tke title, 
Marx und Hegel). It is unfortunate that an eminent American scholar 
feels that he is doing himself justice in maintaining a contemptuous tone 
toward the Marxian factor in the modern social awakening. 

For essentially similar reasons the estimate of Mill is no more ade- 
quate than that of Marx. I had to stop more than once for the query 
whether Professor Patten was not thinking of the father rather than the 
son. To propose as a historical interpretation of a personality as 
detached as Kant, for instance, a rendering which made him merely an 
abstraction among abstractions, instead of one among many co-workers 
upon the human problems of his time, would hardly have escaped 
criticism a generation ago. A version of John Stuart Mill in terms no 
more elementary than the preference of the English public for logical 
concepts (p. 33), is today too improbable to pass without protest. 

In the portion of the essay to which the title properly applies there 
is much which deserves, and in time must receive, serious consideration. 
It covers too wide a range to be indicated in a few words. If I correctly 
understand Professor Patten on p. 30, however, he regards the problem 
of economic reconstruction as a fight to a finish “‘betWeen sociological 
and economic premises.” I venture to confess the contrary opinion. 
The alleged antithesis between economics and sociology is purely fac- 
titious. In my judgment the only reconstruction in economic theory 
which will turn out te be in the line of permanent progress, will be a 
triumph of economic and sociological co-operation. 

As already intimated, the only visible connection between the last 
two chapters and the earlier parts of the monograph is mechanical. 
Nevertheless, these chapters contain a flash of Professor Patten’s real 
genius. The following passage (p. 92) contains an important contribu- 
tion to sociological analysis. 

In former descriptions of progress, I divided it into two parts, a pain economy, in 
which fear and suffering drive man to his daily tasks, and a pleasure economy, in which 
the motive of action is the pleasure derived from the goods enjoyed. I now regard 


this division as defective. To love pleasure is a higher manifestation of life than to 
fear pain; but the pleasure of action is in advance of the pleasure of consumption. 
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Action creates what pleasure uses up. This would divide progress into three stages: 
a pain economy, a pleasure economy, and a creative economy. Each stage has its 
own mode of thought, and its own social institutions. To visualize the elements of 
these stages, I have put them in the following table: 
Character of the 
Stage of Progress Form of Struggle Form of Control Social Bonds 
1. A pain economy Race struggle Ancestral control Blood bonds 
2. A pleasure economy Class struggle Wealth control Interest bonds 
3. Acreativeeconomy __ Seif direction Character control Social beliefs 


Kind of Type of 
Type of Thought Thought Limitations Philosophy Morality 
1. Theological Substance Anthropomorphic Traditional 
2. Rational Space Material Utilitarian 
3. Pragmatic Time Ideal Telic 


We may forgive much in a thinker who frequently returns from his 


wanderings with trophies like this. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Financial History of Ohio. By E. L. Bocart. Urbana, II. 
University of Illinois Press, 1912. $1.80. 

In this volume, Professor Bogart has made an important contri- 
bution to the literature on public finance in the United States. The 
work is based largely on Ohio legislative and executive documents and 
thus presents to the student a very useful array of material from original 
sources hitherto unused except in a very brief history of taxation of 
Ohio, by Judge Nelson W. Evans. The work covers the entire period 
of Ohio’s history as a territory and as a state up until the close of rg1t. 
It is unfortunate that the work closes without presenting the results 
of the recent constitutional convention and the provisions of the new 
constitution which form a very important part of recent taxation 
history in Ohio. 

The volume is about equally divided into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the history of financial legislation and administration and the 
second treating the history of taxation in Ohio. Such a division has 
involved many repetitions which might possibly have been avoided by 
some other arrangement of material. For example, much of the material 
on the economic development of Ohio given in the first chapter could 
have been placed more appropriately in the chapters on railroads and 
banking. 

The most important chapters in the first division are those on the 
budget and budgetary practice. The tables of receipts and expenditures 
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on pp. 118-21 covering the entire history of Ohio will be of great value 
to the student of local taxation. The chapters on the history of taxa- 
tion of railways and banks are of interest and full of suggestion. Pro- 
fessor Bogart seems to agree with Judge N. W. Evans that “the law for 
the taxation of banks is as near perfect as can be made.” 

The student of taxation will find the most important material in 
the chapter on the general property tax. This chapter is an excellent 
and suggestive account of the working of the general property tax in 
Ohio. The evolution of the tax is described in detail and an account 
given of the attempts during the last twenty or thirty years to enforce 
such taxation acts as have been passed in conformity to the principle 
of uniformity. Professor Bogart concludes his study by saying: ‘“‘ What- 
ever the future may hold in store, the student of taxation in Ohio cannot 
conclude this general survey of taxation without having his conviction 
of the inequity of the general property tax deepened.” This conclusion 
presents an interesting contrast to the statements contained in a paper 
read at the Des Moines conference of the National Tax Association by 
the chairman of the Ohio Tax Commission, who declared that the general 
property tax, although not scientific was nevertheless just, had always 
worked well, and was now satisfactory to the people of Ohio. Professor 
Bogart further concludes that “the general property tax has begun to 
disintegrate and we may confidently expect to see developed an improved 
system.” The vote of the people of Ohio two years ago on the question 
of changing the constitution so as to provide for the classification of 
property for taxation seems to bear out this statement, for the proposi- 
tion would have carried if the majority of those voting at the special 
election had been considered a sufficient majority, but the law required 
a majority of those voting at the previous gubernatorial election. 

Professor Bogart had a great deal of faith in the work of the con- 
stitutional convention for he says (p. 250): ‘‘When it [the convention] 
meets, there is little doubt but that the provisions of the constitution 
relating to taxation and finance will be carefully revised and that the 
rule of uniformity in taxation will be changed.” Unfortunately the 
constitution was not revised in this particular, and so afraid were the 
friends of the old order that the people might use the new initiative and 
referendum to change the rule of uniformity that they placed in the 
section providing for the initiative and referendum a clause prohibiting 
the people from initiating any law which would change the present 
system. 

Among the reforms in taxation in Ohio noted by Professor Bogart 
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are: the use of the general property tax in obtaining revenue for the 
local jurisdictions alone, thus bringing about the practical separation 
of state and local revenues; the appointment of a permanent tax com- 
mission; the more frequent valuation of real property; and the listing 
of property at its full value. Another reform alluded to by Professor 
Bogart has been abolished by the recent vote on the new constitutional 
amendments, namely, the exemption of state and municipal bonds 
from taxation. The new constitution once more provides for their 


listing and taxation. 
Epwin S. Topp 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
OxrForD, OHIO 


Social Value. A Study in Economic Theory, Critical and Construc- 
tive. By B. M. ANDERSON, JR., Px.D., Instructor in Political 
Economy in Columbia University. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. xviii-++-204. $1.00 net. 

This is the one indispensable book for those who are teaching courses 
in both theoretical economics and theoretical sociology. One is indeed 
tempted to say that it is an indispensable book for both sociologists 


and economists who wish an outlook upon each other’s respective fields, 
for it bases economic theory squarely upon the intermental life of men 
in society, that is, upon sociology. From the standpoint of the socio- 
logist, therefore, it is not too much to say that Dr. Anderson’s work in 
economic theory is epoch-making. To be sure, a great number of 
economic writers have been of recent years gradually coming to the 
sociological point of view, but, so far as the reviewer knows, this is the 
first work which avowedly bases economic theory upon the soundest 
and most recent developments in sociological theory. The author, 
unlike many writers in economics, shows extensive mastery of the recent 
literature in sociology and psychology. 

The work as a whole is a scholarly piece of psychological and socio- 
logical analysis. It would seem to leave but little for the individualistic 
value theorists in economics to stand upon. The implications of the 
essay are, however, far wider than the purely economic field, for inci- 
dentally the book treats of legal, political, and ethical values as well as 
of economic value, and it demonstrates quite conclusively that all of 
these values are products, not simply of individual feeling, as the indi- 
vidualists would have us believe, but of the whole intermental life of 
men in society. Dr. Anderson’s essay, therefore, not only offers a 
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sound sociological foundation for the science of economics but, by 
implication, also for ethics, jurisprudence, and politics in so far as those 
sciences deal with values. 

The book is therefore of great use to the sociological theorist as well 
as to the economic theorist. The sociologist will in addition be particu- 
larly interested to see how Dr. Anderson develops, from his own stand- 
point, the criticisms which advanced sociological thinkers have been 
making of economics during the past dozen years. There is scarcely 
a sane criticism of economic theory offered by leading sociologic.l 
thinkers which Dr. Anderson does not repeat and with telling effect, 
because the criticism is developed by him as an independent economic 
thinker in his own search after a sound theory of economic value. 

The argument of the book is also based upon the soundest and most 
recent developments in psychological theory. The point of view is 
functional throughout. Feeling is recognized only as one element in 
value and that a purely individualistic one. Value must be understood 
not so much in terms of feelings as in terms of function and the function 
of value is to motivate the activities of individuals of society. Values 
which motivate the activities of masses of individuals or of groups are, 
therefore, the product of the intermental life of individuals. The 
motivation of the economic activities of society is something super- 
individual and that something is social economic value. While there 
is no such thing as social utility, there is, therefore, such a thing as social 
values in the economic sphere as well as in the legal and ethical sphere. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, it is to be regretted that Dr. Anderson 
did not dispense entirely with the use of such terms as “social mind”’ 
and “social organism.” ‘They are not at all necessary to his argument 
and they are continually misunderstood by workers outside the sociologi- 
cal realm as something mystical. The psychological theory of society 
is by no means the same as the organic theory and the retention of such 
terms in psychological interpretations of our social life tends perhaps to 
confuse some. Since Dr. Anderson’s argument is entirely in psychologi- 
cal terms, it would seem to have been unnecessary to have retained any 


terms which suggest the organic analogy. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Rousseau et socialisme.—-There are coexisting in the writings of Rousseau at 
various moments two opposing tendencies; one is a great confidence in the law of 
tomorrow, which will be the work of a state in conformity with the general will and 
rebuilt by the social contract; the other is a great defiance of the law of yesterday, 
which is the work of an interested minority of privileged characters. These same 
opposing tendencies are found in the minds of socialists today; it is significant that to 
explain the application of the Hegelian dialectics to the development of property 
Engels draws his examples from Rousseau’s Discours. The chief difference between 
Rousseau and the socialists is that the main factor in socialistic thinking and action 
is the member of the industrial group, while Rousseau’s thinking is done in terms of 
the small farmer and peasant. Rousseau hated machinery and the whole industrial 
revolution, and city life was absolutely distasteful to him.—C. | Ly de 
meta physique et de morale, May, 1912. S. H. 


Les idées politiques de Rousseau.—The political ideas of Rousseau are generally 
misunderstood and interpreted as a sort of atomism and return to nature. Rousseau 
very clearly brings out that it is not a return to a primitive state, constructed ficti- 
tiously, but a state of society in which the inequalities of conventions and of morals 
are adapted to the inequalities of nature. It is true that Rousseau admits that man 
is lost in the world of social values, which he treats as artificial, although genetically 
necessary. But he attempts also to justify these social values on the ground that in 
the social obligations of man, and nowhere else, are realized his liberty and equality. 
This amounts to an Aristotelian conclusion, and was stated clearly by Burlamaqui, 
one of the disciples of Rousseau, when he said that “the civil state is of all states the 
most perfect and the truly natural state of man.” Rousseau, however, was more 
concerned with detecting the faults of the civil state in the form in which it presented 
itself to him in his day and for that reason the critical aspect of his political philosophy 
has been unduly overstated.—Bernard Bosanquet, Revue de metaphysique et de morale, 
May, 1912. M. S. 


Rudolf von Ihering und die deutsche Rechtswissenschaft.—In view of the con- 
troversy concerning penal law, and its influence on legislation, and in view of Ihering’s 
influence on German juris rudence, a critical analysis of his philosophy is timely. 
To synthetize Thering’s sillccnsie system of jurisprudence it is necessary to treat of 
(1) the jurist’s place in the development of jurisprudence, (2) the essence of subjective 
law, (3) the limits to the efficacy of legal restraint, (4) the methodology of the science, 
(5) the positivistic character of Ihering’s system, (6) its influence on the philosophy of 
law, (7) an analysis of Ihering’s chief works, Der Geist des rimischen Rechts, and Der 
Zweck im Recht, (8) a criticism of his teleological principle, and (9) his relation to the 
new sociological school regarding penal jurisprudence. Ihering is a follower of the 
historical school but transcends that method by the adoption of the historical rational- 
istic method. His standpoint is the staatssocialistische, for he attempts to reconcile 
and unite individualism and collectivism. His philosophy shows the influence es 
cially of Hegel and Marx.—Dr. E. Hurwicz, Abhandlungen des briminalistischen 
Seminars an der Universitat Berlin, N. F., 6. Band, 4. Heft, rg11. 


Der Nationalismus und seine Wurzeln.—The roots of a dominant nationalistic 
consciousness are found in the formation of the modern state with its social and 
economic organization. Before the nationalistic spirit could arise, it was necessary for 
political, economic, and social life to assume their modern forms; it was necessary, 
further, that individuality should be discovered in a man by his fellow-men as the 
condition of the recognition of individuality in the state. Nationalism is originally 
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but the dawning consciousness on the part of the citizens of a state that they form a 
community in every sphere of life. It is a democratic movement, impossible under 
absolutism. It represents that particular epoch in the history of mankind at which 
nearly all developmental lines center in the state. It is not the goal of development, 
but a step, a transition-point in the great process of human evolution. The accom- 
plishment of its particular historic tasks removes it from the stage of history.— 
Waldemar Mitscherlich, Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, XXXVI, No. 3. P. W. 


Die phaseologische Methode in der Soziologie.—Since Comte the function of 
science has been stated to be foresight, but sociology has not yet made definite attempts 
to foresee, with the exception of Marx’s historical materialism. A method by which 
such foresight might be acquired is the study of the transition of one stage of culture 
into another, with the object of determining the direction-and the laws of evolution, 
and of projecting the line of evolution into the future. Such a method would 
systematize historical materials, would make it sociological and would be of value in 
determining future movements, not in a fatalistic way, but in such a way as to give 
information about desirable lines of activity.—F. Miiller-Lyer, ean x - 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie und Soziologie, Heft Il, 1912. E. I 


Prejudice, Education, and Religion.—Prejudice means the inability or refusal to 
consider anything from more than one of several possible points of view. There are 
generic and racial prejudices, geographical, political, and economic ones, and personal 
prejudices. Each prejudice has at some time served a useful function. Harmful 
prejudice is located in deficiency or excess, in lack of mental and moral balance. It 
is the function of religion and education to rid us of our secondary prejudices and so 
to control the primary and more fundamental ones that no evil consequences will come 
of them.—Josiah Morse, Journal of Religious Psychology, July, 1912. A. Q. 


La réalité sociale.—The social reality is the social bond, which is psychic in nature 
and is realized in the consciousness of the individuals, while at the same time it extends 
beyond that consciousness in content and duration. From the socio-sophic point of 
view it is the social mind, from the historical point of view it is civilization. Civiliza- 
tion is the sum of the values produced by man, and it is this sum of values which 
forms the social bonds and consequently the social reality.—W. M. Kozlowski, Revue 


philosophique, June, 1912. i. os 


La formation de l’élite dans la société moderne.—Since the industria] revolu- 
tion societies have become exceeding complex and interdependent, and more real 
social qualities have been required. This concerted action has presupposed direction 
by a large, varied, and supple class, educated for the purpose of direction. This 
class has developed somewhat haphazardly in agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
It is necessary to know more definitely the functions of this élite, the qualities 
demanded of them, and the kind of training needed to produce these qualities. 
Some knowledge of this kind has been secured.—Paul de Rousiers, La science sociale, 


October, 1912, pp. 76. E.H.S 


Erkenntniskritik und Staatswissenschaft.—Historical thinking is subject to the 
general law of thought that keeps it under the influence of its time. The objectivity 
of the historical method is an illusion. Social science can never reach the unconditional 
certainty, the independent position above its object, which the mathematical sciences 
have. In the social world, however, we can understand causal relationships imme- 
diately, for their cause operates as purpose. Political science can attain to a 
one-to-one relationship with the life it aims to grasp intellectually, because it grows 
up out of that life; but the consequence and the very condition of its capacity to gain 
a full truth-content is the perishable character of the science in each of its historic 
manifestations. The thought that pretends to be the intellectual expression of a 
law of life must be subject to the same law of evolution which life itself obeys. There 
can be no generally valid science of state and law, but only historic ideas concerning 
them. Every attempt to comprehend historic life in a single formula or in a single 
law of economic development founders on the rocks of a multiform and refractory 
historic reality.—Georg Jaeger, Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, XXXVI, No. 3. P. W. 
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